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Editorial 


The past month has seen nazi violence across the globe. 
In the United States nine people were wounded and two 
killed when a member of the World Church of the 
Creator went on a shooting spree. The crazed gunman 
drove across the Mid-West aiming at black people and 
Jews, before finally killing himself. 

In Sweden, the attempted murder of anti-fascist jour- 
nalists is only the most serious act of nazi terror in a 
country where, despite its liberal and tolerant image, far- 
right violence has a formidable recent history. It is only 
luck that we are not reporting on a murder. 

In Russia too, where antisemitism is running rampant, 
we report a knife attack by a young nazi on a leading 
member of Moscow’s Jewish community. In the country 
that coined the word pogrom, the fascists exist in huge 
numbers, though this is surpassed by the fact that from 
one end to the other of the political spectrum, politi- 
cians brazenly use antisemitism. 

Following the London nail bombings, these events only 
reinforce what Searchlight has been predicting for some 
time, namely that we are on the verge of a new and 
intense wave of global nazi terrorism. With the dooms- 
day merchants promising chaos for the Millennium, and 
the Internet linking people and ideas across the world, 
the nazi terrorists will breed off each other’s actions. 

Closer to home the London bombings have stopped, 
but the growing links between Combat 18 and the ter- 
rorists of the Loyalist Volunteer Force, coupled with 
C18's friendship with Serbian nazis and paramilitaries, 
again illustrate how extremists seek each other out. 

As we go to press the Shadow Home Office minister 
David Lidington has called for tighter immigration con- 
trols for Jamaican citizens. His remarks are a response to 
an upsurge in gun violence in the UK, culminating in the 
drive-by shooting of Radio 1 DJ Tim Westwood. 
Lidington wants the introduction of visas for Jamaicans. 

By stereotyping and criminalising a nation, Lidington 
gives succour to racists who have long presented race 
and crime as inextricably linked. 

The police have made no positive link with “Yardie” 
activity or even identified the nationalities of the two 
suspects. Even if a “Yardie” link is proved, collective pun- 
ishment of an entire community is unacceptable. 

Days after the Westwood shooting a 50-year-old man 
was shot and injured in a similar drive-by shooting in 
south London. Both the suspects and the victim are 
white. Quite how visa controls would have prevented 
this has yet to be explained. 
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arsson in Stockholm 
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the explosion and knew immediately what had 
happened. From a living room window, shattered 
by the blast, she saw her smouldering car in the car park 
outside, convinced for a horrifying moment that her hus- 
band, Peter Karlsson, and eight-year-old son were dead. 
Watching the boy stumble from the wreck, she pressed the 
police safety alarm and raced outside to help. Car bomb- 
ings had come to Stockholm. 

The vehicle was a complete write-off. Police and para- 
medics on the scene were stunned that there were any 
survivors. A rapid technical investigation confirmed that 
the bomb was meant to kill, not to intimidate and scare. 
The explosive had been packed into a crude brick “chim- 
ney” between the back wheels of the car, to direct the blast 
and cause maximum damage. 

Peter Karlsson and his son only survived because a front 
door of the car had not yet been closed when the bomb 
exploded. Had both doors been closed, the effect of the 
blast would have been different, a police bomb expert 
said. Nevertheless, both victims were badly bruised, their 
skin ripped open by shrapnel. Peter will remain hospi- 
talised for several weeks although his son was released 
after a few days. 

As the victims were airlifted for surgery in a city hospital, 
news of the bombing in the Stockholm suburb spread like 
wildfire in the Swedish media and among anti-fascists. 
Minutes after the explosion, anti-fascist journalists and 
activists across Europe were alerted and advised to take 
security measures. 

While anonymous death threats are almost routine, this 
was the first time anti-fascists had been directly targeted 
for murder since the attempt to kill Searchlights then 
Austrian correspondent, Wolfgang Purtscheller, in 1995. 
Like Purtscheller, Karlsson and Larsson have a reputation 
as journalists with considerable knowledge of the nazi 
scene and reported in 1996 for the anti-fascist journal 
Expo. 

Considered Sweden's leading experts on the white power 


Mire 28 June, Nacka. Katarina Larsson heard 
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hate music industry, they have recently published hard- 
hitting exposés in Sweden's largest daily papers, including 
Aftonbladet. A major story by them, on nazi infiltration in 
the Swedish army, appeared shortly before the car 
bombing. 

For their own safety, the couple had applied for, and 
obtained, a “security block” on personal information, bar- 
ring the release of personal information, such as their 
address and car number, from public records to outsiders. 
However, earlier this year, the block was penetrated and 
they started receiving threats. 

In response, they repeatedly filed complaints with local 
police who, initially, did not take the threats seriously. 
Eventually, however, they were furnished with a security 
alarm and a mobile phone with a direct line to the police. 
These measures failed to prevent the bombing. 

The extensive police investigation into the bombing is 
continuing, although there have still been no arrests and 
no specific suspects named. Enquiries are, however, cen- 
tring on extreme-right groups active in the Stockholm 
area. 

After the bombing, Ms Larsson appeared on television to 
vow that it will deter neither her nor her husband from 
exposing the nazis. Accepting silence now, she said, would 
“make all our previous efforts meaningless.” 

Her message was clear: the authorities have to face the 
fact that nazism is not simply a matter of drunken 
Saturday night skinheads, but is an organised political 
machinery posing a direct threat to individuals and 
society. 

The bombing left some people with egg on their faces, 
not least Anders Eriksson, a chief of the security police, 
Sapo, who immediately contradicted Ms Larsson. Sapo, 
he insisted, has excellent knowledge about nazi organisa- 
tions, but he went on to dismiss them as a minor problem. 

Eriksson’s dimwitted comments provoked immediate 
outrage. Almost unprecedentedly, several policemen 
protested at Sdpo’s lack of knowledge and insight. Sten 
Axelsson, a leading Vasteras police officer, who has been 


investigating nazi violence for several years, went public 
to lambast “a poor excuse for a security police which 
doesn't understand or simply ignores the problem’. 

Other police officers stated that while they continually 
ask Sapo for information about nazis in connection with 
various investigations, they rarely, if ever, receive an 
answer and then certainly nothing useful. 

The attempted murder of the two journalists and their 
young son made national headlines and produced con- 
demnation from the journalists’ union as well as from 
media personalities. A public meeting, sponsored by 
Friends of Hasan Zatari - an organisation named after 
one of the victims of the racist serial killer John Ausonius 
in the early 1990s — featured several leading media fig- 
ures, including Géran Rosenberg, a publisher of the mag- 
azine Modern Times, journalists Nina Lekander, Maria- 
Pia Boéthius and TV4 chief Jan Scherman. 

The meeting harshly condemned the bombing, several 
speakers explaining that the attempted assassination of 
two journalists was not only a vicious assault on an indi- 
vidual family, but also a direct attack on democratic 
rights. A proposal by Kurdo Baksi, publisher of the 
magazine BlackWhite/Expo, was adopted with four 
demands: 
™ that the government ensures that the security police 
admit the threat of nazi terrorism and assists the ordinary 
police with information 
™ that people threatened by the extreme right receive 
ample protection 
™ that the Justice Minister offers guidelines for dealing 
with nazi and racial violence 
™@ that a crisis centre for the victims of racial violence is 
established. 

Within 24 hours more than a thousand media workers 
backed the demands, most notably Bo Strémstedt, for- 
mer chief editor of the daily Expressen. Baksi later hand- 
ed over the petition to the Prime Minister and, in a press 
statement, deputy premier Lena-Hjelm Wallen admitted 
concern over security police ignorance. 

Nazi organisations have been unusually quiet about the 
car bombing, except for the paper Folktribunen (The 
People’s Tribune), mouthpiece of the so-called National 
Youth/Swedish Resistance Movement. The paper's editor 
is the several times convicted former VAM terrorist Klas 
Lund. 

Lund’s rag embarked on a propaganda campaign claim- 
ing that Karlsson was no “innocent victim” and that, as an 
agent of Anti-Fascist Action (AFA), he has gathered infor- 
mation used in a “terror campaign” against “patriots”. 

Shortly after the Folktribunen smear was published on 
the Internet, nazi propagandists went to work, blitzing 
Internet chat pages with similar “information”, while 
other nazi activists followed up with anonymous phone 
calls to the press. 

A leading daily, Dagens Nyheter, picked up the smears 
and published them, suggesting that the bombing was 
not a result of Karlsson’s journalist activities, but was a 
revenge attack for his “crimes”. 

Ms Larsson forcefully refuted the accusations. While 
both she and Karlsson have been long-standing oppo- 
nents of racism and nazism, she denied they had ever 
been AFA members or been involved in activities outside 
professional journalism. Smears and rumours about 
alleged AFA connections, she said, had contributed to the 
fact that the Stockholm police never took the threat 
against herself and Karlsson seriously. 

Dagens Nyheter’s witch-hunting is nothing new. In 
1996, when Expo was the target of a nazi terror and 
intimidation campaign, the paper stood out in recycling 
fascist slanders about individuals connected with the 
magazine. 
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THE dust in Stockholm had barely settled when, 48 
hours later, Sweden was rocked by a second car 
bomb. The victims this time were two policemen in 
Malmo. 

The Malmo bombing took place at midnight on 30 
June, after an anonymous telephone call to local 
police reported a car break-in in the harbour area. 
A police patrol car dispatched to the scene found 
the abandoned vehicle but no car thieves were 
anywhere to be seen. 

To the police it looked like a routine call. With pen 
and notebook, they walked over to examine the car. 
But as one of the policemen opened the door on _ 
the driver’s side, he triggered a bomb so powerful | 
that its detonation was heard all over Malm6. 

The officer opening the door took the full force of 
the blast, receiving massive injuries to his face and 
upper body, and would have bled to death if his 
colleague, who had escaped with only minor 
injuries on the other side of the car, had not been 
able to give first aid and stop the flow of blood 
from his wounds. The injured police officer will live 
but the blast has left him blind. 

Malmo police have been careful not to disclose 
details about the bomb’s design. However, the 
investigation has reached three conclusions: that 
the target was police officers in general, that the 
intention was to maim and kill and that several 
people were involved in setting the bomb trap. 

Two devastating car bombings within 48 hours 
fuelled speculation that the events were connected 
and that a nazi bombing campaign was in progress. 
As we go to press there is still no definite evidence 
linking the incidents, other than the time factor 
and the fact that both were car bombs directed 
against “state targets”, according to nazi 
definitions. 

While nazi groups are included in the general 
investigation, the Malm6 police are focussing on 
the Hell’s Angels, a big law and order problem in 
southern Sweden. A right-wing and racist 
organisation - the Angels do not allow Jews or 
blacks in their ranks - the biker gang also has 
connections to the nazi scene. 

Following several years of warfare with the rival 
Bandidos Club, which claimed a score of dead, the 
Angels are now trying to gain control of 
prostitution, drugs and protection rackets in 
southern Sweden. 

To get a foothold in organised crime, the Angels 
have targeted witnesses in criminal trials for 
intimidation as well as police officers investigating 
biker crime. The Angels are suspected of having 
perpetrated at least one previous car bombing 
against a police officer, in this case causing 
no injuries. 

The car in Malmo had been 
stolen from an indoor car park. 
No arrests have been made, but 
seven Angels hangers-on have 
been questioned and charged 
with thefts from the same 
building. 
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murderous shooting spree reawakened somnambu- 

ant Americans to the evil in their heartland. For 
three days in July, Benjamin Smith, a 21-year-old “grup- 
penleiter” for the misnamed World Church of the Creator 
(WCOTC), drove across Illinois and Indiana aiming at 
Jews, Asian-Americans and black people before finally 
killing himself. He left nine wounded and two dead. 

Just two weeks earlier, fires at three synagogues in 
Sacramento, California went up almost simultaneously, 
inflicting a million dollars of property damage. Then, on 1 
July, two gay men were shot and killed while in bed at their 
home in nearby Shasta County. Two brothers suspected in 
that case, Benjamin Matthew Williams, 31, and James 
Tyler Williams, 29, may be linked to the synagogue attacks 
as well as a similar murder of a third man. 

Although the Williams brothers were known as zealot 
Christians, they possessed materials from the decisively 
“anti” Christian World Church of the Creator. WCOTC 
leaflets were also found at the synagogues. 

Attention focuses now on the World Church of the 
Creator, whose leader, 27-year-old Matt Hale, was denied 
a licence to practise law just hours before Smith started 
shooting. In Sacramento, police rooted out World Church 
members, as well as two dozen other local white 
supremacists. In Washington, DC, Attorney-General Janet 
Reno said the Justice Department may open an inquiry 
into Hale’s “Church” and the Internal Revenue Service 
started an investigation of the group's tax status. And in 
Illinois, families of Smith’s victims filed civil suits against 
Hale and his Church. 

Although the World Church has grown quickly under 
Hale, it may eventually succumb to pressures from the law 
suits. In fact, the World Church's organisational predeces- 
sor, Ben Klassen’s Church of the Creator, did not survive 
just such a suit. 


Ben Klassen’s Church of the Creator 


Ben Klassen started his Church of the Creator in 1973, 
appointing himself “Pontifex Maximus” for a “religion” 
which claimed to worship “creativity” in nature, particu- 
larly the gene pool of white people. To compound this bio- 
logical impossibility, Klassen considered Adolf Hitler a 
prophet. By this account, Christianity - including the 
racist and antisemitic doctrine known as Christian 
Identity —- was a Jewish plot. Klassen’s Church remained 
hidden away on several hundred acres in the North 
Carolina mountains, ignored by most white supremacists 
who followed the Christian Identity doctrine. 

In the late 1980s, however, the movement started 
swelling with white power skinheads, and some turned 
towards the Church of the Creator precisely because of its 
anti-Christian stand. 

Klassen’s Creativity doctrine begat much destruction; 
one church “reverend” murdered a black sailor in 1991. 
The Southern Poverty Law Center filed a suit against 
Klassen on behalf of the sailor’s family and eventually won 
a large monetary judgment. In a vain attempt to prevent 
the Law Center from seizing his North Carolina property 
in payment, Klassen sold a parcel of it to National Alliance 
boss William Pierce. (The Law Center sued Pierce, eventu- 
ally winning from him the profit he received from 
reselling Klassen’s land.) At the same time, Klassen began 
a frantic search for a successor Pontifex Maximus. He ulti- 
mately failed to find a competent heir. 

Klassen’s last appointment, a Florida chiropractor 
named Rick McCarty, “recruited” an FBI agent and pro- 
moted him through the organisation’s ranks until the 
agent uncovered a violent plot by several members in 
California. As Searchlight then reported, shortly after his 
20-year-old church members were arrested in 1993, the 
75-year old Klassen committed suicide. 


| IKE A swift slap at the end of an afternoon nap, a 
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Enter Matt Hale 


Hale began his racist career in 1990 while a university stu- 
dent in Peoria, Illinois. He first called his group the 
American White Supremacist Party and later the National 
Socialist White American Party. Never much more than a 
small time newsletter and propaganda operation, Hale’s 
greatest moments were his appearances on afternoon 
television talk shows. Finally, in 1996 he managed to 
appoint himself Pontifex Maximus over the COTC’s rem- 
nants, and renamed it the World Church of the Creator. 
While Hale cared for his aging father in their East Peoria 
home, he vigorously attended to “church” business. The 
number of WCOTC chapters increased from eight in 1995 
to 31 today, according to a report by Devin Burghart of the 
Center for New Community. 

During that time, Hale also graduated from law school 
and applied for membership in the Illinois Bar 
Association, a licensing requirement for practising law in 
that state. On his first application, Hale was denied entry. 
He then filed a law suit, seeking to have the courts order 
the Bar Association to accept him. The Anti-Defamation 
League (ADL), among other civil libertarians, initially sup- 
ported Hale’s suit, arguing that it violated his First 
Amendment free speech rights to be denied membership 
because of his politics. ADL changed tack and dropped 
support for Hale’s legal effort, however, shortly after 
Benjamin Smith’s rampage. 

Hale considered Smith a fine comrade, naming him 
“Creator of the Month’ in 1998. In fact, the two talked on 
the telephone just before the shooting spree, according to 
press reports. In addition to a university education, both 
young men shared an almost Nietzschean view of them- 
selves. But they entered their white fantasia through two 
different portals. Hale grew up in a working class house- 
hold (his father was a policeman) and needed a scholar- 
ship to attend university. Smith, on the other hand, hailed 
from an upper middle class suburb of Chicago, one parent 
a doctor and one a lawyer. 

Similarly, the Williams brothers in California are solidly 
middle class, sons of a retired forest service employee and 
a teacher. Considered bright and affable by their neigh- 
bours, they bore no skinhead tattoos or other totems of 
white supremacy. Unlike Smith, however, the Williams 
family was dominated by fundamentalist zealotry and the 
boys were educated at home until attending high school 
and university. Like their father, they often preached at 
passers-by while walking through town. When arrested for 
possessing property stolen from the gay couple, both men 
carried powerful Glock pistols. One wore a bullet-proof 
vest. They also owned assault rifles and shotguns. 

Here they are: Hale and Smith, Williams and Williams — 
four fair-haired sons. It is popular wisdom that white 
supremacists are created out of the fears of economic dis- 
tress. Declining wages and bleak working class prospects, 
it is said, create a cycle of scapegoating and violence. But 
these incidents demonstrate just the opposite. No eco- 
nomic angst there. All prospects could have been good, 
including Hale's. 

Here politics and ideas matter. The WOTC posits a 
utopia where the privileges of white skin are absolute, 
unchallenged by daily encounters with black people or 
gays and lesbians and free of Jews. Benjamin Smith cer- 
tainly killed to make that dream world possible. The 
Williams brothers may have. But the real multiracial world 
will undoubtedly snap back, and the World Church of the 
Creator may itself fall victim. Whatever the ultimate fate of 
Hale's organisation, however, something is afoot in white 
America. It respects neither class nor education, asking 
only for stout Aryan hearts to feed upon. 


Thanks for research assistance to Devin Burghart at the 
Center for New Community in Chicago. 
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Nick Lowles on the rethinking right 

The publication of a new book throws light on a shadowy 

4 ‘discussion group’ influencing Britain’s far right. At the launch of 
% the book, Standardbearers, the group’s supporters met at the 


> . Morpeth Arms in central London to plot out the future of the right. 


P Searchlight uncovers the Bloomsbury Forum. 


BEST OF FRIENDS: Jonathan Bowden (far right) entertaining 


Jean-Marie Le Pen and Andrew Smith 


aie.. 


tions of the liberal ‘New World Order’”, an attempt to “correct 

the radical patriotic right’s unforgivable omissions from its 
mythos”. Professor Anthony Flew, writing in its foreword, describes 
it as “instructive and diverting”. 

Standardbearers is a compilation of short essays about British 
political and cultural figures over the past 100 years. It is a reply, 
Mike Oldsea writes in the preface, to the“air of apology for all 
things British, which has descended like a smog over our heritage”. 
It is, he adds,“a reminder of what Britain and its people can and 
have achieved for those who have forgotten, and an introduction 
for those who never knew’. 

A rallying call to the right, the book contains the usual 
Conservative heroes, Enoch Powell, Samuel Johnson, Edmund 
Burke and John Buchan. There are others essays on writers who 
have inspired the far right for decades, Hilaire Belloc and G K 
Chesterton. And then there are a few surprising inclusions, 
notably William Morris and Robert Blatchford, whose patriotism 
and interpretation of nationhood leads the authors to believe that 
they should be considered figures of the right as much of the left. 

With the exception of Morris and Blatchford, there is nothing 
truly remarkable about the subjects of this book, all being revered 
on the right for decades. Much more interesting though are the 
people involved in producing the book. Standardbearers is the 
product of the Bloomsbury Forum, a far-right “discussion group” 
that blends together elements on the far right of the Conservative 
Party with the more intellectual wing of British fascism. 

The book offers not only an insight into the common ideological 


[: HAS been billed as a book “to challenge the arrogant assump- 


bond between the two traditions, but a glimpse of the secret 
manoeuvrings of people who are increasingly dictating the far- 
right agenda. The Bloomsbury Forum (BF) is secretive, yet poten- 
tially most important group on the British right today. Within its 
orbit of influence is the quarterly magazine Right Now and the 
‘new nationalist” wing of the British National Party (BNP), the 
group coalesced around Tony Lecomber that is orchestrating the 
removal of John Tyndall as party leader. 


The Bloomsbury Forum 


The BF is an attempt to establish an intellectual right wing tradi- 
tion in this country. It is the lack of such a tradition, the organisers 
believe, that explains why Britain has not experienced the nation- 
alist revival seen across much of Europe. 

In many ways it is modelled on the Group to Research into the 
Origins of the Indo-European Culture and Civilisation, better 
known as GRECE, whose leading light is Alain de Benoist. GRECE 
has been widely acclaimed as the political and intellectual frame- 
work behind the rise of the Front National (FN) in France. 

Alain de Benoist’s influence has not been lost on the BE Jonathan 
Bowden, one of the three editors of Standardbearers, once com- 
mented: “It is necessary to thank Alain de Benoist for what he has 
done in relation to improving the quality of Right-wing thought. 
What he has essentially done is to make Right-wing ideas 
respectable again.” 

Yet the BF’s agenda goes well beyond theorising about right-wing 
intellectual tradition. The eventual aim of the group's organisers 
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‘This 
increasing 
spirit of 
nationalism 
led to a 
certain 
proximity 
between 
elements of 
the radical 
and Young 
Tory Right 
and the 
nationalist 
wing of ex- 
curricular 
Right-wing 
politics 
beyond the 
Conservative 
Party ... into 
some sort of 
meaningful 
engagement’ 


Eddie Butler, Jonathan Bowden and Adrian Davies, is to 
turn this intellectual tradition into a political reality, be it 
within the Conservative Party, a modernised BNP or even 
a new party altogether. 


The Origins of the New Right 


Although formed only three years ago, the origins of the BF 
are to be found in the mid-eighties in the hard-right fac- 
tion of the Federation of Conservative Students. Largely 
overshadowed by the libertarians, whose supporters called 
for the legalisation of heroin and the privatisation of 
Trident nuclear submarines, this group dominated the far- 
right Young Monday Club. Disillusioned with internal 
Conservative politics, and heavily influenced by the gener- 
al anti-left crusade of Thatcher and Reagan, it turned its 
attention to the international stage. 

In the late eighties Bowden, Gregory Lauder-Frost, 
Andrew Smith and Stuart Northolt formed the Western 
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FCS hardliners at this dinner were former members of the 
BNP and the NE 
The collapse of the Soviet Union led the WGI to refocus 
its attentions on the Conservative Party. Its first target was 
the Monday Club (MC) of which they attempted to gain 
control in 1990. Despite securing several positions on the 
executive, it failed, but not before a long and expensive 
legal action. By 1992 Bowden was expelled from the MC. 
The WGI was not defeated. Within months Bowden and 
his close ally, Stuart Millson, had launched the 
Revolutionary Conservative Caucus (RCC) to rival the MC. 
An insight into the political mentality of the RCC was 
given in one internal bulletin where an RCC-controlled 
government was envisaged. The Commission for Racial 
Equality would be abolished, the Race Relations Act 
repealed, immigration halted and all teachers and officials 
who had promoted multicultural education sacked. 
Lauder-Frost promised to radicalise race relations, advo- 
cating the repatriation of second generation immigrants. “I 
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Bloomsbury Forum 


Goals Institute UK (WGI), dedicated to “the preservation of 
traditional western values and European culture.” An anti- 
dote to the libertarian-influenced International Freedom 
Foundation, which it dismissed as pro-American, multi- 
culturalist and liberal, the WGI attracted many unsavoury 
characters. Among them were Clive Derby-Lewis, the vice- 
president of the South African Conservative Party who was 
later imprisoned for life for his role in the murder of Chris 
Hani, leader of the South African Communist Party, and 
Major Roberto D’Aubuisson, leader of the death squads in 
El Salvador. 

Simultaneously, some National Front (NF) and BNP 
members had begun to re-evaluate their own political 
direction. Centred on the publication Scorpion and the 
“discussion group” Iona, they too acknowledged that post- 
war British fascism had failed and looked to Alain de 
Benoist and his New Right adaptation of Gramsci’s cultur- 
al war. 

Gradually the two strands came together, as Bowden 
acknowledged shortly afterwards. 

“This increasing spirit of nationalism led to a certain 
proximity between elements of the radical and Young Tory 
Right and the nationalist wing of ex-curricular Right-wing 
politics beyond the Conservative Party. Such a develop- 
ment led several of the leading figures in this tendency of 
youthful Tory nationalism to join the British National 
Party, a decision which was later repudiated by some of 
their number. This was not an unimportant development 
because it brought a tradition of Tory authoritarianism — 
albeit in youthful guise — and the tradition of ‘fascistic’ Old 
Right beyond the Conservative Party into some sort of 
meaningful engagement.” 

The culmination of this “meaningful engagement” 
occurred in December 1991 when the WGI hosted a dinner 
for Jean Marie Le Pen, leader of the EN. Joining the former 
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don't believe these people are British. Just because they 
were born here is of no consequence.” 

In 1994 the RCC hit the headlines after it emerged that its 
supporters were involved in a vote by Essex Tories calling 
on John Major to resign. Among those joining the Mistley 
branch of Colchester North Conservative Association were 
Bowden, Millson, Sam Swerling, and Mark Cotterill. The 
life president of the branch was Phillip Vanner, a long-time 
friend of Lady Jane Birdwood. 

The affair ensured the RCC enormous initial publicity, 
the long-term effects were quite damaging. 

While the RCC was a short-lived phenomenon, it was to 
have lasting significance, not least with its analysis of the 
failure of right-wing politics in Britain, as the first issue of 
The Revolutionary Conservative clearly spelt out: 

“The Revolutionary Conservative Caucus believes that 
the creation of a New Right, at least in an ideological, cul- 
tural, intellectual, and metapolitical manner, has to 
involve an analysis of the nationalist Old Right which has 
never succeeded in Britain, but which came to power, in 
one form or another, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, Germany, 
and through partly imperialistic German conquest else- 
where in Europe, France, Belgium, Poland, the Ukraine 
and other occupied states.” 

In place of “the Leesite strand of British National 
Socialism’ which the RCC believed dominated the post- 
war British far right, the group sought political inspiration 
from the inter-war ultra-nationalists, Charles Maurras, 
Oswald Spengler and Ernst Junger. 

The RCC also roundly condemned the conspiracy theo- 
ries that occupy much of the energies of the BNP. The 
Jewish conspiracy is, the RCC wrote, “essentially a fiction; a 
sort of sub-poetic image, an intellectually second-rate way 
of apprehending reality whose origins are to be found in 
High Catholic integralism and the various occult ideas 


which the Nazis took from the Thule Society. Such ideas 
are essentially magical notions of reality.” 

In many ways the RCC was the predecessor of the BE It 
brought together Tory nationalists such as Bowden, 
Millson and Swerling, with increasingly disillusioned ele- 
ments of the fascist right, such as Mark Cotterill, Tom 
Acton and Steve Brady. 

With the demise of the RCC, Right Now emerged. Now in 
its 24th edition, Right Now claims to be the “voice of the 
patriotic and conservative Right”. A considerably more 
respectable operation than the RCC, it has attracted the 
support of over 20 MPs, has held a meeting addressed by 
Shadow Trade Minister John Redwood, carried interviews 
with journalists such as Charles Moore and Gary Bushell, 
and boasts Professors Anthony Flew and David Marsland 
among its patrons. 

Despite the strenuous denials of its present editor, Derek 
Turner, Right Now is closely linked to the BE The maga- 
zine's first editor was Ralph Harrison, who has written a 
chapter in Standardbearers. So too for that matter has 
Turner himself. Two other Right Now contributors, Adrian 
Davies and Peter Gibbs, have also written in 
Standardbearers, Davies being one of the BF’s organisers. 
Eddie Butler, one of the editors of Standardbearers, and 
Swerling, another contributor, have both travelled with 
Right Now to the FN festival in recent years. 

The BF’s activists working with Right Now believed that 
the Conservative Party was likely to split over Europe. In 
that scenario, so it was hoped, a new nationalist party 
would emerge in the model of the FN or Jorg Haider’s 
Freedom Party. 

Buoyed by the initial success of Right Now, the strategy 
of joining and subsequently splitting the Conservative 
Party became increasingly attractive to some members of 
the BNP. Despite its election victory in Millwall, in 
September 1993, the party had failed to capitalise elec- 
torally. Furthermore the emergence of Combat 18 (C18) 
had sapped members, and in a few areas entire branches, 
away from the BNP. Under a combination of a re-emerg- 
ing Nick Griffin, who initially dismissed the electoral strat- 
egy for areturn to street dominance, and a BNP leadership 
fighting off C18, the BNP took a turn to the right. 

A clique of the more able members who led the BNP’s 
“Rights for Whites” East London campaign decided the 
party had run its course. The BNP’s East London organis- 
er Eddie Butler, its Tower Hamlets organiser Steve Smith 
and the party press officer Michael Newland headed a 
group out of the BNP. Close behind, but never finally mak- 
ing the jump, was Tony Lecomber. 

For Newland and Butler this was not a new conversion. 
Butler had been a keen supporter of the Scorpion project 
in the eighties, and his “Right for Whites” strategy was an 
attempt to break the traditional form of far-right activity, 
albeit within the BNP. In 1993 and 1994 they too began 
attending RCC events. 

This BNP faction similarly alluded to the RCC analysis on 
the failings of the British far right. Writing in Patriot (issue 
2), Newland claimed that the wrong strategy has existed 
since the days of Mosley and the Blackshirts when, he 
explained, “the Mosleyites sat in their headquarters, dur- 
ing the 1930s, waiting for the decisive moment which 
never arrived. 

“Since a totally desperate public would welcome any res- 
cuer, it was unnecessary to behave in a manner which did 
not alienate much of the public. Fights in the streets 
offered an image of power, and a general air of being ready 
for war. Being clad in pseudo uniforms added to it. 

“Nationalism,” Newland added, “has been cursed since 
the 1930s by this syndrome. Nationalism will never take 
hold in our country until it represents itself in a new way, 
which reflects the reality of our lives.” 

He too looked to Benoist. “Much of the underlying cred- 


Within a 
Gramsci ‘war 
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the right in 
Britain 
cannot 
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without more 
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being paid to 
creating a 
bandwagon 
of ideas 
outside and 
above direct 
political 
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it for the progress made in France must go to the patient 
work, largely behind the scenes, by Alain de Benoist and 
GRECE, who set out, during the 1960s, to create a ‘new 
right’ intellectual tradition separated from the past, and 
particularly from the 1930s. Within a Gramsci ‘war of posi- 
tion’, the right in Britain cannot proceed without more 
attention being paid to creating a bandwagon of ideas 
outside and above direct political campaigning.” 

With Butler and Newland linking up with the RCC/ Right 
Now axis, the Bloomsbury Forum was formed. 


Future Strategy 


Despite the BF’s best intentions, events within the 
Conservative Party obviously have not gone according to 
plan. The intended split has not only never materialised 
but looks more remote than ever. Hague’s election victory 
over Clarke was a disappointing blow for those who hoped 
the Euro-friendly ex-Chancellor would be the cause of a 
right-wing exodus. 

With the Tories balancing Euro-scepticism with a more 
moderate social policy, the BF believes a split is no longer 
imminent. 

Some, like Newland, returned to the BNP accepting 
Lecomber’s view that it could be transformed from within. 
Reinstalled as its press officer, and with the more secret 
support of Butler, he and Lecomber are masterminding 
the downfall of John Tyndall as the initial phase of adopt- 
ing the “New Nationalism” approach. 

However not everyone in the BF agrees with this strate- 
gy. Many believe the BNP in its existing guise at least, will 
never succeed. Its image is too linked to nazism and vio- 
lence and its membership too strident in its anti-Jewish 
conspiracy theories. For this group a new party devoid of 
“national socialist trappings” is needed. 

Other suggestions have included using the UK 
Independence Party (UKIP) as a vehicle for this “New 
Nationalism’. While Nigel Farage, the UKIP leader, is con- 
sidered a nationalist sharing many of the BF’s politics, it is 
deemed unlikely that the party as a whole would be will- 
ing to accept a wider political agenda, especially on the 
key issue of race. 

In the absence of any alternative, some in the BF believe 
the BNP is their only realistic option. While they have little 
time for Griffin, Tyndall’s challenger for the party leader- 
ship, he is considered a useful tool in the short term. 

Despite the behind the scenes activity within the BNP, 
the BF seems likely to remain independent of any one 
organisation, at least for the time being. For unlike Griffin, 
who has made it a priority to lead every group he joins, the 
Forum's activists see themselves as influencing and direct- 
ing their “New Nationalism” project rather than necessar- 
ily having to lead it. 

Standardbearers is an attempt to remodel the far right 
along English nationalist lines. By aligning themselves to 
the likes of John Buchan, Enoch Powell and Samuel 
Johnson they are hoping to draw a veil of right-wing 
respectability over their real agenda, which ultimately, 
remains that of an exclusively white Britain. As Bowden 
once said: “The form of identity that Britishness has for 
me is partly a white racial identity”. 

Standardbearers clearly illustrates a common purpose, 
even if, for the time being at least, its supporters pn 
disagree on how to get there. : 
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Eddie Butler 
The main organiser behind the 
Bloomsbury Forum, Butler 
was the architect of the BNP’s 
“Rights for Whites” cam- 
paign in East London inthe 
early nineties. He left the BNP 
in 1994, shortly after he was 
attacked and slashed by C18 
leader Will Browning for 
speaking out against them. 
Highly critical of BNP leader 
John Tyndall, Butler has been 
secretly advising Tony 
Lecomber on rejuvenating the 
party. He attended the Front 
National Festival in 1997 in 
the company of Derek Turner 
and Right Now. Was one of the 
editors of Standardbearers 
and wrote chapters on George 
Henty, and Benjamin Disraeli. 


Steve Smith 

Aformer member of the 
National Front, Smith crossed 
over to the BNP in 1989 and 
before long became its Tower 
Hamlets Organiser. Stood for 
the BNP in local elections on 
several occasions, but left the 
party along with Butler in 
1994. Has remained in con- 
tact with Tony Lecomber, writ- 
ing several articles in Patriot 
reflecting on the BNP’s com- 
munity politics approach in 
East London. Another contrib- 
utor to Standardbearers, 
Smith has written about Lord 
Palmerston. 


Richard Bowden 
Another key Bloomsbury 
Forum organiser, Bowden has 
been a hard-right member of 
the Conservative Party since 
the early eighties with the 
Federation of Conservative 
Students, the Young Monday 
Club and then the Western 
Goals Initiative. In 1992 he 
was expelled from the Monday 
Club and the following year 
launched the Revolutionary 
Conservative Caucus. 

He currently believes that the 
BNP offers the best option for 
the BF’s “new nationalist” 
project. Bowden is one of the 
three editors of 
Standardbearers and has 
wrriten an essay on Bill 
Hopkins in the book. 


Sam Swerling 

Aformer councillor, Swerling 
has been active on the 
Conservative right for over 30 
years. Swerling ran the 
Philosophy Group, an adjunct 
to the Monday Club, and 
whose meetings attracted the 
likes of Steve Brady and Tom 
Acton. He attended and spoke 
at several RCC meetings in 
1993 and 1994, Has been 
involved in Right Now since its 
inception, and was also part of 
the contingent who wentto 
France. Has written about on 
Enoch Powell for 
Standardbearers. 


Michael Newland 

The British National Party’s 
press officer and key player in 
the Bloomsbury Forum, 
Newland, like Butler, dropped 
out of BNP activity in the mid- 
nineties but returned to the 
fold a couple of years later. 
Newland has been the archi- 
tect of the party’s modernisa- 
tion programme, advising 
both Nick Griffin and Tony 
Lecomber. Over the past year 
Newland has been instrumen- 
tal in plotting against the 
incumbant leader, John 
Tyndall. He has written the 
Preface and two essays in 
Standardbearers, about John 
Maynard Keynes and Lord 
Penny, under the pseudonym 
Mike Oldsea. 


Adrian Davies 
Davies has been active on the 
Conservative Party right since 
in the early 1980s, first with 
the Monday Club and then as 
an executive committee mem- 
ber of the far-right Tory Action. 
Davies attended several 
Revolutionary Conservative 
Caucus meetings. He has 
become a leading activist with 
Right Now, and was part of the 
magazine’s delegation to the 
Front National festival in 
1997. In addition to being one 
of the three editors of 
Standardbearers, Davies con- 
tributed essays on Joseph 
Chamberlain and Andrew 
Bonar Law. 


Derek Turner 

The editor of Right Now, 
Turner came to light inthe 
1980s as leader of the Irish 
nazi group, the Social Action 
Initiative. Soon after moving 
to London he attended the 
NF’s Remembrance Sunday 
march in 1988. He attended 
several RCC meetings before 
turning his attention to Right 
Now. Last year he claimed to 
have no connection to the 
Bloomsbury Forum beyond 
receiving a few of its bulletins 
but yet has allowed them to 
reproduce a piece on Samuel 
Johnson. 
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Ralph Harrison 

The original editor of Right 
Now, Harrison is along time 
friend of veteran antisemite 
Lady Jane Birdwood and a 
member of the racist Fair Play 
organisation. A former civil 
servant, Harrison stood for 
election on an openly racist 
ticket for the Tories in the 
Bromley ward in Tower 
Hamlets in 1986. He was at 
one time the contact person 
for the Odinic Rite, a pagan 
group started by John Yeowell, 
an old Blackshirt. He has writ- 
ten an article on Edmund 
Burke for Standardbearers. 


Who’s Who in the Bloomsbury Forum 


Right racist 


image 


“WANTED: Journalists, printers, typesetters and investors for new publishing outfit. Honesty, 
criminal record and looks not important. Racist attitudes absolutely essential though must be able 
to deny this convincingly to the press. Wage to be revealed at a later date but certainly will not be 


much.” 


ublishing outfit, can reveal. Entitled “The 

Right Image”, it is to be run by the South West branch of 

the party and will be headed by the region’s organiser George 
Jeffrey. 

In internal material distributed to prospective investors, 
Jeffrey explains the purpose of this new venture. “Several 
members of the BNP have now got together to form this new 
printing company with the specific object of producing 
newspapers, magazines, and leaflets of high quality with a right 
wing element to help promote the BNP and its views.” 

It continues: “The primary objective is to establish a series 
of publications aimed at different sectors of the readership 
which support our point of view. 

“These newspapers and magazines will be aimed directly at 
the general public and will compete with other magazines and 
publications on the newsagents’ shelves. These publications 
will not have a direct link with the BNP but work independently 
of it, but be owned by its membership. Additional finance will 
raised through the sale of advertising.” 

While Jeffrey is keen to emphasise that the project must not 
be seen as competition to existing BNP publications, namely 

and , it most certainly is. The behind-the- 
scenes involvement of Nick Griffin, the party’s Director of 
Publicity and challenger for the BNP leadership, only fuels 
speculation that that an alternative propaganda base is being 
developed outside London and the South East. 

To finance this project, Jeffrey argues that the BNP should 
take “a leaf out the book of our ‘friends’, the Jews, Asians and 
Freemasons (who want to see the back of our party) who put 
up the necessary finance as a group to help each other’. To 
that end, he continues: “the South West branch is calling on 
party members to stump up yet more cash. The proposal is to 
create a limited company with an initial capital of £50,000, 
with shares of £1 each, to be sold in blocks of 5. The minimum 
number of shares that can be purchased is 5.” 

Wisely the leaflet advises potential investors “to invest no 
more than you can afford to lose”. 

While the driving force for The Right Image comes from the 
South West, the wider impetus is clearly derived from Griffin. 
Having once owned his own printing press, first in East Anglia 
and then in Shropshire, Griffin recognises the savings in cost 
and time by having printing facilities locally. 

However, Griffin does not want to stop there. Over the past 
three years he has written and delivered a succession of 
articles and speeches in which he has called on the party to be 
at the forefront of adopting new technology. Central to this has 
been the development of the BNP’s Internet site, and proposals 
such as the use of CD-ROMs and videos. 


Te BRITISH National Party is set to launch a new 
p 
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A right racist leaflet 


While attempts are being made to improve the BNP image in 
some parts of the country, others seem hell-bent on destroying 
it. During the recent European elections a racist leaflet was 
circulated to over 1,500 houses in Hull. Despite immediate and 
insistent denials by the party leadership, it has since emerged 
that members of the BNP were behind it. 

The leaflet clearly contravenes the Public Order Act and a 
prosecution seems likely. “Jews are in England unlawfully”, the 
leaflet declared, “since the Edict of Expulsion of 1290 has 
never been repealed. Now these illegal immigrants completely 
control our news and TV, and never miss an opportunity to 
portray the MULTI-CULTURAL MESS as a normal state of 
affairs.” 

Britain, the leaflet concluded, is being turned into a 
“mongrel race of docile low-paid wage slaves.” 

The Labour Party obtained an injunction to stop the leaflet 
from being distributed further. BNP leader John Tyndall and the 
party’s Yorkshire and Humber election agent, Richard Mulhill, 
were cited in the court papers. 

The BNP immediately denied involved in the production of 
the leaflet, telling the local and national press that it was 
obviously a ploy to discredit the party by its opponents. “Its 
hysterical tone could only put off ordinary people and can only 
do us harm”, Griffin later wrote. 

Yet it appears that the leaflet was the product of the BNP, 
or at least its Hull branch. In a letter reproduced on the 
Internet, the author of the leaflet, a BNP member for three 
years, boasted of his involvement. It was, he added, simply the 
BNP “taking the political initiative by using a locally-directed, 
humourous leaflet with a strong and appropriate message”. 

The Right Image is all part of the 


BNP’s attempts to broaden its appeal 
and lose the perceptions of its 
extremist nature. However, despite 
its best efforts, you can never keep a 
good nazi down. It appears that the 
first publication off The Right 
Image’s press is a reprint of 


(THE PROPOSED 
PRINTING AND PUBLISH; 


ME FOR A NEW 


BLISHING COMPANY} 


» an anti- AN 
Jewish tirade which claims to reveal a te acpald 
“the people who rule Britain ORTUNITY 


through control of the mass 
media”. One of the contributors to 
this new version of ers 
none other than the person 
responsbile for the racist leaflet in 
Hull. 
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Anti-fascist veteran 
warns of new danger 


THE INTERNATIONAL Brigade 
Association (IBA) annual gather- 
ing in Jubilee Gardens in central 
London last month heard IBA vet- 
eran Jack Jones, a former general 
secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers Union, warn that 
the same forces that backed fas- 
cism in Spain are active today. 

The 100-strong meeting of veter- 
ans and friends was held at the 
monument to the anti-fascist 
fighters who left Britain to volun- 
teer to fight against fascism in 
Spain in the 1930s. 

In a powerful speech Jack Jones 
cited the case of General 
Pinochet, who since his arrest in 
Britain on murder and torture 
charges has had the support of 
right-wing politicians, including 
former Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher. 

Jack Jones emphasised that the 
forces of fascism, “sought to 
destroy democracy and to divide 
peoples. The memories of 
Guernica typified fascism, as the 
memory of the Holocaust also 
typifies fascism.” 


“The forces of fascism must be 
Overcome,” he concluded, “the 
Spanish people had recognised 
the dangers and today the young 
people of Spain remember that.” 

Dr Len Crome, chairman of the 
IBA, quoting the words of Jarama 
Valley, the song sung by brigaders 
in memory of the epic battle that 
took place there, said that he was 
“proud of the British Battalion” 
who “had fought like true sons of 
the people”. 

IBA secretary Bill Alexander 
assured the veterans that their 
annual gathering will take place 
next year despite major construc- 
tion work at the site, which is by 
the River Thames. 

The monument, which was 
recently daubed with paint by fas- 
cists, is a short distance from 
where the London Eye, a giant 
Ferris wheel, is being built as part 
of London’s millennium celebra- 
tions. 

The IBA monument is to be 
moved to a nearby site where it 
will be seen by millions of visitors 
to the wheel. 
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Mike Cohen 


’ congregate in Kidderminster, 15 miles away. 


BNP Worcester farce 


A PLANNED BNP meeting in Worcester was 
cancelled after the manager of the proposed 
venue withdrew the booking. The meeting, 
booked at the Perdiswell Young People’s 
Leisure Club, was due to be addressed by 
the party’s Director of Publicity, Nick Griffin. 

The meeting had been organised by local 
organiser Walter Carr in the name of the 
Pheonix Book Club. Long-time 
readers will remember Carr as a nazi activist 
for the past 30 years. In the seventies he 
was the Kidderminster organiser but that did 
not stop him writing to the local paper 
denying the Holocaust. 

In the letter, Carr referred to the 
Holocaust as “a ridiculous hoax” and a “big 


‘propaganda lie’’. Behind it of course were 


the “international bankers” who he believed 
were responsible for “communism, drug 
addiction, pornography, breakdown in law 
and order, false philosophies, parasitic and 
other degenerate diseases in our midst.” 

More recently Carr has been involved in 
the British chapter of the Church of the 
Creator, a hardline American nazi 
organisation whose members, as reported 
on pages 6 and 7, have been behind a spate 
of racist and antisemitic attacks and 
murders. 

In the latest issue of the BNP magazine 

, Carr is pictured on his anti 
single currency campaign. The idiot has 
even got BNP in his number plate. 

The cancellation of the BNP meeting in 
Worcester comes only three months after 
the National Front (NF) was unable to march 
in the same town. Local opposition, 
including a 500-name petition, a strike by 
Asian taxi drivers and public 
pronouncements by community and religious 
leaders, forced the police to put such 
restrictions on the NF that it withdrew its 
march. 

A pitiful 30 NF supporters were forced to 


Clare Dissington of the Anti-Nazi League 
told : “Nazis are not welcome in 
Worcester.” 
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News from 


White man’s burden no more 


=a: 


as long as they fear us”. This could well have been 

the epitaph for Frank Burden, nazi activist, drunk 
and raving psychopath of the parish of Leeds and its envi- 
rons. 

In his heyday in the seventies and eighties it was not 
only anti-fascists who learned to fear this short, chubby 
figure but his own comrades as well. 

One incident that took place in the main shopping cen- 
tre in Leeds about 25 years ago typifies the beast in action. 
A Jewish man had very successfully infiltrated the local 
National Front branch and reported on its activities, 
which included at least one kneecapping of a dissident 
right-wing member. Catching sight of this man, Burden 
pulled a razor from his pocket and tried to cross the main 
road through rush hour traffic to get at him. When he 
failed to get near the infiltrator, Burden slashed the man 
standing next to him, a complete stranger. This piece of 
mayhem landed him with a prison sentence. 

The local leadership of the National Front, and later the 
local British National Party, would use him like a sniffer 
dog to try and ferret out potential “moles” joining the 
branch. His reputation for this came badly unstuck in the 
eighties, when two Yorkshire Post journalists, who had 
been trained and assisted into the BNP by Searchlight, 
came face to face with him. 

They later related how he had almost literally sniffed at 
them, seeking the smell of fear on them. This time it did 
not work and they went on to write a prize winning series 
that did the BNP a great deal of harm nationally as well as 
locally. 


(CU sione 18 used to say: “We don't care if they hate us 


The latesand unlamented 


the sewers 


By the nineties he was drinking more and more and 
showing the same signs of mental stress that his old play- 
mate Eddie Morrison, now back in favour with the BNP, 
has shown for many years. 

Burden’s forays outside Leeds United football ground 
became less and less menacing. On one occasion when he 
started to get out of hand the police followed him into the 
toilets and pushed him around a bit as he cursed them, 
leaving him on the floor soaked in his own urine. 

After his mother passed away he became almost a 
recluse, not attending BNP meetings nor seen indulging 
in any form of political activity. Perhaps it was the BNP’s 
poor election results and the party’s departure from hard- 
line nazism that finally pushed him over the brink. Two 
months ago he hanged himself, no doubt joining the 
recently departed fascists David Bruce, John Peacock and 
Max Wagegg, the old German nazi soldier from 
Birmingham, in Valhalla. He may be disappointed; we 
hear the opening hours are terribly short down there. 


How to look stupid, part 501 


Target is an occasional tatty publication put out by a 
handful of members of the tiny but almost perfectly 
formed hardline nazi group, the League of St George. Its 
stated aim is to expose Searchlight and all its evil deeds. It 
appears to subscribe to the doctrine that if you print the 
same old rubbish again and again, one day someone 
might believe it. 

Around the time of the last general election Labour Party 
headquarters at Millbank intercepted a letter addressed to 
Tony Blair from the Mercia Ku Klux Klan. The letter was 
passed to us and possibly the police, but as it was seen to 
be rubbish it was never sent on to Downing Street. 
Searchlight at the time reported that the KKK was sending 
abusive letters to Tony Blair. . 

In its wisdom or acute lack of it Target, which is actually 
run from a Klan leader’s address in the USA, wrote to 
Downing Street, clearly posing as somebody it is not, and 
received a standard letter in reply stating that the PM had 
never received the Klan letter. Well of course not, Millbank 
knew that Blair had far better things to do than read such 
nonsense. Yet on the basis of this reply Target has pub- 
lished at least two articles and is now threatening its read- 
ers with a booklet as well about the way in which it 
exposed Searchlight as liars. What twits! 

There is a saying to the effect that if it don’t itch, don’t 
scratch it. Most of the time Searchlight has better things to 
write about. But we decided to give one of our junior 
researchers time out to look into exactly who does what in 
the mob responsible for Target, apart from writing phoney 
letters to local papers and getting their facts wrong. 


£200k for ‘racist’ fire chief 


The Deputy Head of the Greater Manchester Fire Service, 
who was reported to have told a group of new recruits 
that he would, “rather be gay than black” has been grant- 
ed a retirement package days before he was due to face a 
disciplinary tribunal. 

Don Bramhall, 49, who had been suspended following 
the incident, announced that he was to retire because of 
“stress”. He is to receive an estimated £170,000 pay-off on 
top of his £35,000-a-year pension. 

The Fire Brigades Union in Greater Manchester 
expressed outrage at the decisions to allow Bramhall to 
retire, the unnecessary postponement of the tribunal and 
the vast sums of money involved. 


Racists attack black Guard 


A racist gang of white youths attacked a black Guardsman 
whilst he was on foot duty in Whitehall, central London. 
Darren O’Connor of the Household Cavalry was sprayed 
in the eyes with an unidentified “noxious substance” in 
front of hundreds of shocked tourists. The guardsman fell 
to his knees clutching his face whilst members of the 
public came to his aid. The assailants, who are all 
described as young men in their late teens and early 
twenties, ran off into St James's Park. Police are studying 
video footage from a Ministry of Defence security camera 
in order to identify the attackers. 


M25 Three refused bail 


A judge has refused bail to the M25 Three pending a full 
hearing of their appeals. Judge Justice Brian Smedley said 
that he had come to the conclusion that it was “not right” 
for him to grant bail. 

The three men were convicted of a series of crimes that 
took place on one night in 1988 around the M25. They 
were found guilty despite the existence of witnesses who 
said that the crimes were committed by two white men 
and one black man. Michael Davis, Randolph Johnson 
and Raphael Rowe, who are all black, have always 
protested their innocence. 

The original case rested strongly upon the evidence of 
three suspects who turned prosecution witnesses. There 
was also no forensic or identification evidence linking the 
convicted men to the crimes. In fact, fingerprints found at 
the scene did not match those of the convicted men. 


Should Nazi war criminal 
ever be freed? 


The Home Secretary Jack Straw has been recently faced 
with a dilemma over the length of time the convicted Nazi 
war criminal Anthony Sawoniuk should spend in prison. 
Mr Straw received conflicting recommendations from 
two top judges. 

The trial judge, Mr Justice Potts sentenced Sawoniuk to 
life imprisonment for the murder of Jews in his native 
Belarus. He advised Mr Straw that he should never be 
freed and that his release “would defeat the purpose of 
the War Crimes Act and the object of the trial”. The court 
heard how Sawoniuk lined up five women who were 
stripped naked and then shot dead so that they fell into a 
pit. 

However, Lord Chief Justice, Lord Bingham stated that 
Sawoniuk should be given “hope of eventual release” and 
the punishment should be lessened because the crimes 
were committed such a long time ago. 


SATPAL RAM was imprisoned 12 years ago following an 
incident in which he was attacked by a gang of six racists 
in a Birmingham restaurant. 

As a result, one of his attackers died and Satpal was sub- 
sequently charged with murder. He was not given the 
option of pleading self-defence and was sentenced to 15 
years’ life imprisonment with a recommended tariff of 
ten years. 

In recent weeks Satpal, an inmate at HMP Franklands in 
Durham, has endured a barrage of intimidation and vio- 
lence at the hands of prison officers. Following the recent 
announcement of brutality and mismanagement at HMP 
Wormwood Scrubs this treatment has intensified. The 
chronology below explains what has happened to Satpal 
during June. 

On 16 June prison warders raided his cell and items 
including his legal documents and personal stereo were 
seized. 

On 29 June warders asked Satpal whether he would 
allow them to take a photograph of him. Satpal, exercis- 
ing his legal right, refused on the grounds that his prop- 
erty taken two weeks ago had not been returned to him. 
He was warned that his non-compliance could result in 
him being put into segregation. 

On the morning of 30 June it was reported that Satpal 
had been taken from his cell, dragged down the block, 
stripped: naked and tossed into a segregation cell. For 
three days he was left without toiletries or reading and 
writing materials. During this period in segregation he 
was taken to meals by some 12 prison officers and, in his 
own words, each time had to “run a gauntlet of abuse”. 
After a week he was taken back to his normal cell without 
explanation for one day only to return to segregation 
where he remains at the time of writing. 

Lisa Das on behalf of Asian Dub Foundation 


ACTION 

A fax protest campaign has begun. You, your union and 
community can help by sending messages of support and 
inquiries via the Free Satpal Ram Campaign on 0870 055 
4570 (UK) +44 870 055 4570 (Europe) or by writing to 
Governor Ivor Woods 

HMP Frankland 

Brasside 

Durham DH1 5YD 
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BOUQUET of dying flowers is all that physically 
remains of a hate-inspired trip by supporters of 


ombat 18 to Portadown at the height of the loyal- 
ist marching season. It may be only one of dozens that 
surround a newly installed plaque for Billy Wright, the late 
leader of the Loyalist Volunteer Force (LVF), but it may 
prove to be one of the more sinister. 

On the evening of 11 July, the eve of the most important 
day in the Unionist calendar, several hundred supporters 
of the LVF joined others from the Portadown Unionist 
community and gathered on the Brimstown estate to 
commemorate the death of the group’s founder, Billy 
Wright. After a plaque was unveiled in his memory, LVF 
gunmen stepped forward and fired off a salvo. 

In attendance were as many as 25 followers of the British 
nazi group Combat 18, including three nazi bands. Later 
that evening one of the bands performed alongside 
loyalist flute bands at an LVF social in the Buffs Club. The 
following evening supporters of the LVF returned the 
compliment by attending a C18 concert in the town. 

The presence of C18 at the ceremony once again 
illustrates the links between the two groups. Until now the 
connections have only been between a few local activists, 
but the fact that a C18 band performed at an LVF social 
indicates that the relationship is strengthening. 

The LVF was formed in 1996 as a splinter from the Ulster 
Volunteer Force (UVF). Its initial leader, and easily its best 
known figure was Billy Wright, known throughout the 
province as “King Rat”. 

A hardline member of the UVE who was opposed to the 
peace process, Wright received an order in August 1996 
from the Combined Loyalist Military Command - an 
umbrella group for several loyalist groups — to leave 
Northern Ireland within 72 hours. Wright not only stayed 
but also built up a power base in Portadown, County 
Armagh. The result was the LVE 

In December 1997 Wright was shot dead by Irish 
National Liberation Army (INLA) inmates in the Maze 
prison where he was serving an eight year sentence for 
threatening to kill Gwen Reed during a punishment attack 
on her daughter’s boyfriend. His death began a wave of 
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reports on the links 


LVF sectarian murders and attacks on the Catholic 
community. 

Despite declaring a ceasefire in 1998, there have been 
widespread rumours that LVF supporters have continued 
to carry out anti-Catholic attacks. Two new loyalist terror- 
ist groups, both opposed to the peace process — the Red 
Hand Terrorists and the Orange Volunteers — are believed 
to involve past and present supporters of the LVE 

Opposition to the peace process was obvious in a state- 
ment read out at Wright’s ceremony on behalf of Mark 
“Swinger” Fulton. An LVF prisoner, Fulton is believed to 
have taken over the Mid-Ulster LVF following Wright’s 
murder. After calling for an inquiry into Wright’s death, 
Fulton’s statement read: “Known traitors calling them- 
selves loyalists will face a day of justice which is absolute- 
ly certain, and the sooner the better”. 


Ci8-LVF links 


The links between the LVF and C18 were established 
through the Oxford nazi and football hooligan Matthew 
Osbury. Osbury, a long time loyalist, has been a regular 
visitor to Northern Ireland in recent years. 

The relationship between the LVF and the C18 leader- 
ship has upset some C18 supporters. An attempt by the 
C18 leadership to invite an LVF flute band to the Ian Stuart 
Memorial concert in Wigan last year was meet with anger 
in the north of England. Existing links between the north- 
west activists and the UVF and between northeast 
activists and the Ulster Defence Association (UDA) were 
perceived to be under threat by the move, even to the 
point where reprisals were being promised. In the event 
LVF supporters attended the concert but in a compromise 
towards peaceful internal relationships the band did not 
perform. 

As reported in recent issues of Searchlight UVF support 
is strong amongst the northwest C18 group. The main link 
is through Karl Wilson, who until his exposé in Searchlight 
was a career soldier in the Kings Regiment. At the C18 
concert in Wigan, Wilson and fellow C18 soldier Mark 
Taylor brought another 15 soldiers from their unit along 
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between C18 and loyalist terrorists 


Combat 18 
lead by Will 
Browning 
(striped 
shirt 
centre) 
with 
Loyalist 
Volunteer 
Force 
supporters 
at a nazi 
concert in 
Wigan last 
September 


with them. Several of these had attended UVF and other 
loyalist events in the region. 

The UDA link with the North East C18 is particularly 
developed in Sunderland, where a strong vein of loyalist 
support exists among the local football hooligan gang, 
the Seaburn Casuals. It is perhaps unsurprising to find 
several football hooligans, including a number of those 
arrested during police raids last year, also active in C18. 

The LVF link represents a dangerous new departure for 
C18. In the early nineties, although it established links 
with the UDA, these were mainly in London, where it had 
a close relationship with the two main UDA organisers 
Frank Portinari and Eddie Whicker. Whicker was a former 
NF activist and was heavily involved with C18 until 1994. 

The UDA link faded as the loyalist group edged towards 
the peace process, and the imprisonment of Portinari for 
gun running reduced UDA activity in the capital. 
However, on his release Portinari once again courted the 
far right, but this time not C18. As C18 split apart in inter- 
nal feuds, Portinari remained loyal to his UDA friend Rob 
Hilton, who had sided with the Steve Sargent (National 
Socialist Movement) faction. 

Separately, Portinari developed close links with Terry 
Blackham and the National Front. In 1994 Blackham was 
himself imprisoned for four years after being caught try- 
ing to carry sub-machine guns, a grenade launcher and 
2,000 rounds of ammunition into Northern Ireland. 
Caught with Blackham, though surprisingly not charged. 
was an East Belfast UDA activist. Last November Portinari 
was the guest speaker at the National Front AGM. 


B&H gig 


The day after the Billy Wright commemoration, the C18 
contingent attended a Blood and Honour concert in 
Portadown, hosted by the group’s local LVF contact. 
According to one local journalist, an LVF flute band that 
had intended to play withdrew at the last minute, leaving 
only the three English C18 bands - Warhammer, No 
Remorse and Razors Edge - to perform. 

Quite how far the links between the two volatile groups 
develop remains to be seen. That they exist at all should 
be of immediate concern to everyone. 
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EDEN 


HE total vote cast for extreme-right 

parties in the 1998 general election 

was almost 53,000: 20,000 for the 
Sweden Democrats (SD), 25,000 for the 
New Party (NP) and 8,000 for New 
Democracy (NyD). Including local par- 
ties with a populist or anti-immigration 
agenda, the extreme right attracted 
almost 100,000 votes. 

Sweden’s fascist scene is divided — as in 
other countries — between those clothing 
themselves in electoral garb and the 
hard-core, openly nazi, elements who 
prefer the baseball bat and the bomb to 
the ballot box. 


The “parliamentary” right 
Following the elections, the Sweden 
Democrats (SD) is the only surviving 
xenophobic party with a national organi- 
sation and the potential to expand. 

Although it won fewer votes than 
expected, the party made local break- 
throughs and emerged as the third largest 
party outside parliament. The SD gained 
eight seats on local councils. Careful to 
hide its antisemitism, the party linked up 
with French Front National leader Jean- 
Marie Le Pen’s “Euro-Nat” set-up in 1998. 

Party boss Mikael Jansson is a shrewd 
political organiser with a background in 
the mainstream Centre Party who has 
spent much time altering the public pro- 
file of the party. One of his first actions as 
leader was to ban political uniforms at 
public meetings, pushing the most noto- 
rious and well-known nazi activists to the 
sidelines. 


Founded by the millionaire Ian 
Wachtmeister and record producer Bert 
Karlsson, New Democracy (NyD) was torn 
apart by internal strife after its big success 
in the 1991 elections. Since then, the 
party has had several leaders while mem- 
bership has diminished to the extent that 
it is virtually defunct. 
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Erik Blucher of Ragnarock 


The New Party 

The New Party (DNP) was an attempt by 
Jan Wachtmeister, who broke away from 
the NyD in 1994, to make a comeback in 
last year’s election. 

The DNP played the race card and two 
of its candidates were picked from the 
anti-immigrant Society for National and 
International Development, which is 
largely composed of right-wing acade- 
mics. Despite a nationwide campaign, the 
election effort flopped. 


The Welfare of Scania 


Formed in 1997, the Welfare of Scania 
(SV) is a bloc of 13 local parties and 
groups in the deep south of Sweden. 
Successfully exploiting dissatisfaction 
with the established parties, which they 
describe as corrupt and treacherous, 
some SV parties have won seats in recent 
elections. Anti-immigration plays an 
important part in SV’s populist message. 
Last year, the SV won 47 council seats. 


The nazis 


Interest in the nazi movement has 
focused on the ongoing factional warfare 
inside the White Power hate music 
industry. The main contestants are the 
Nordland music empire, inspired by the 
imprisoned US killer David Lane and the 
defunct terrorist organisation The Order, 
on the one hand, and Ragnarock 
Records, associated with the British ter- 
rorist group Combat 18, on the other. 
The feuding is not so much over political 
issues as over control of the funds gener- 
ated by the industry. Since 1998, hostili- 
ties have diminished. 


Nordland 


Nordland, run by Peter Melander, devel- 
oped out of the skinhead scene around 
the terrorist Storm Network in the early 
1990s. Based in Linképing, Nordland pub- 
lishes a glossy colour magazine of the 
same name although recently it seems to 
have fallen on hard times. 


Sy den Democrats 


Ragnarock Records 

Ragnarock Records in Helsingborg is run 
by the former Norwegian nazi leader Erik 
Bliicher, alias Erik Nilsen. Bliticher works 
with the Danish nazi video production 
company NS88, managed by the German- 
born nazi Marcel Schilf. 

Bliicher and Schilf control the 
Scandinavian branch of Blood and 
Honour/C18, the most important ideolog- 
ical engine of the nazi hard core. 


The National Socialist Front 


Launched in 1994, the National Socialist 
Front (NSF) is the fastest growing nazi 
organisation in Sweden. Led by Anders 
H6gstrém, the NSF is based in Karlskrona, 
but has branches in several cities. 
Ideologically, the NSF rejects “revolution- 
ary” romanticism and calls for a return to 
a more traditional national socialism It 
has adopted the style and tradition of 
Hitler's 1930s Brownshirts. Through the 
Blood and Honour network, the NSF has 
formed a political bloc with the NNSB in 
Norway and DNSB in Denmark. 


NS-Stockholm 


NS-Stockholm, co-led by the ex-Sweden 
Democrat Robert Westerlund, was formed 
in 1997 as an umbrella outfit. Though 
associated with the NSE, it has yet to be 
accepted as a full member. NS-Stockholm 
draws on leftovers from the Stockholm 
skinhead movement. 


sh R 


esistance/ 


Launched in 1997, Swedish Resistance/ 
National Youth (NU) was an attempt to 
form a “broader nationalist movement” 
not directly associated with nazism. The 
attempt backfired and the NU was quickly 
exposed as militantly nazi. 

Based in Stockholm, its paper, 
Folktribunen, is edited by former VAM 
leader Klas Lund. An investigation, by the 
bombed journalists Peter Karlsson and 
Katarina Larsson, of nazi infiltration in the 
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army revealed that many nazis in the mili- 
tary are associated with the NU. 


The Conservative Party 


The Conservative Party (KP), the latest 
incarnation of the notorious Reich Front, 
was formed following a 1995 split in the 
Sweden Democrats and is led by the vet- 
eran fascist Leif Larsson. Its moderate 
name notwithstanding, the KP is a tradi- 
tional, if rather inactive, nazi group. 


The Aryan Brotherhood 


The Aryan Brotherhood, formed by Niklas 
Lofdahl, organises some 30 so-called 
“POWs” in various prisons and has wide 
ranging contacts with criminal organisa- 
tions such as the Hell’s Angels and the 
prison biker gang, the Brotherhood. 


v 


For years, the Nordic Reich Party (NRP) 
led by Goran Assar Oredsson was the 
largest Swedish nazi organisation. The 
party still exists, but its activities are limit- 
ed to publication of the party paper and 
random press statements. 


Patinle Dart 
Reich Party 
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In addition to the above, a dozen smaller 
groups are trying to establish them- 
selves. These include a Swedish Branch 
of Aryan Nations/The Christian Identity 
Church, a re-launch of the late Per 
Engdahl’s defunct New Swedish 
Movement, The Narva Association and 
local hardcore nazi groups like the Ost- 
gota NS and the Smaland SA. 


Sven Davidsson (left), one of the 
leaders of Bevara Sverige Svenskt 
(Keep Sweden Swedish) is also a 
former activist in the 
Sweden Democrats 
and now in the 
Homeland Party 
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WO POLICEMEN murdered in a botched rob- 

bery, another maimed in a car bombing, a jour- 

nalist and his eight-year-old son injured in 

another car bombing. These incidents, within 

weeks of each other, have pushed Sweden to 
near the top of the list for nazi violence in Europe. 

Four factors have produced this dangerous situation: 
the changing nazi ideological landscape, its propaganda 
machinery, the lack of a clear and resolute response by 
authorities and public, and aspects of Swedish culture. 

Ideologically, Swedish nazism has undergone dramatic 
changes in the last 10 to 15 years. For decades after the 
war, the extreme right was composed of a dozen useless 
groups, all out of the same prewar mould, and led by 
diehard fascist stalwarts. The organisations were stale, 
pretended the war had not happened and none of them 
had the courage to campaign on an openly nazi pro- 
gramme. 

Racial biology and traditional antisemitism were taboo, 
leaving the fascists desperate to find “legitimate issues”. 
No easy task - environmental issues were monopolised 
by the left and the labour movement occupied the eco- 
nomic territory. Most extreme-right groups, therefore, 
took up forward positions in the anti-communist trench- 
es, only to be ousted from there by liberals and conserva- 
tives. 

The only issue left was half-baked royalism — a humilia- 
tion for serious fascists - and the observance of rituals 
such as the annual 30 November commemoration of 
Sweden's 18th century warrior king, Karl XII. 

With the possible exception of the Hitlerite Nordic 
Reich Party (NRP), youngsters were a rare sight in the fas- 
cist ranks, usually taking their leave as soon as they 
arrived. The old leaderships were an embarrassment. 

The landscape only began to change in the early 1980s, 
when the anti-immigration campaign, Keep Sweden 
Swedish (BSS), led by Leif Zeilon and NRP youth leader 
Niels Mandell, was launched 

With about 300 ardent supporters, the BSS was never 
large, but it was political adrenalin for the entire extreme 
right, offering a new style to a new generation of fascists. 
The issue still was not traditional racial biology — too dar- 
ing — but anti-immigration, based on “patriotism” and 
“cultural differences”. 

In the mid-1980s, the extreme right briefly united 
around the BSS formula to attract old veterans, young 
fascists, vaguely defined “patriots” and crucially the 
emerging skinhead movement. 

However, as political ambition got the better of the BSS 
leadership and the anti-fascists of Stoppa Rasismen 
wiped the floor with them in the mid-1980s, skinheads 
became a liability. Useful cannon fodder for street rallies, 
they were never entrusted with any position of impor- 
tance in the BSS. As the BSS evolved into today’s Sweden 
Democrats (SD), the divisions crystallised. 

On the one hand, there are the “suit and tie” racists of 
the SD with 20,000 votes behind them, itself a leap from 
the 1,000 votes won 11 years ago. On the other, there is 
the militant nazi scene and white power movement, 
numbering perhaps a thousand true believers and an 
unknown number of sympathisers. 

To a certain extent, the division is one of political con- 
venience rather than of fundamental ideological differ- 
ence. SD-style racism takes its cue from Jean-Marie Le 
Pen and argues for a softer, “parliamentary road” to 
fascism. 

In this scenario, notorious headbangers and violent 
militants are problematic and therefore quietly shoved 
into the background. Nevertheless, both tendencies 
recruit from the same racist cesspool, and there are 
numerous examples of individuals with feet in both 
camps. 
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In the past few years, the division has assumed clearer 
political lines. The reason for this, in a simple phrase, is 
Blood and Honour. Starting with a few subliterate 
fanzines in the late 1980s, the militant scene has devel- 
oped its own leadership, its own analysis and its own 
political agenda. 

Much of its political content has been lifted from 
abroad, not the least the USA, which has brought the 
world such hate classics as The Turner Diaries, Hunter, 
The March up Country, A Candidate for the Order and 
other race war manuals. The political ramblings of lead- 
ing nazis such as William Pierce, Richard Butler and 
Harold Covington, coupled with the pseudo-science dis- 
seminated by the Institute of Historical Revisionism and 
similar antisemitic groups, have set the framework and 
tone for the movement. 

These ideologists not only break the taboo of anti- 
semitism but also upgrade classic theories to made them 
fit the late 20th century. Their new concept is a mod- 
ernised version of the infamous Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion: ZOG — a supposed secret Jewish occupation of the 
Western world’s political establishment, bent on destroy- 
ing the white race through race-mixing and homosexual- 
ity. Gradually, the focus of hatred has shifted from tradi- 
tional targets such as blacks, immigrants and gays to the 
very concept of democracy and the state itself. 

To combat ZOG, Pierce and others argue, a clandestine 
white underground must be formed, willing and able to 
carry out Racial Holy War with terror and armed struggle. 
That is why a federal building in Oklahoma City was tar- 
geted, and a letter bomb was sent to the Swedish minis- 
ter of Justice, Ms Laila Freivalds. 

Theory is one thing, practical revolution another. The 
US “terrorist army”, The Order, was ruthlessly smashed by 
the state following a string of bank robberies and mur- 
ders. Its Swedish fans in VAM simply failed to emulate 
their American heroes. 

Setbacks led to a revision of theories where the Turner 
Diaries concept of a well organised underground was 
replaced with “leaderless resistance”: terror manufac- 
tured by small independent cells and even lone individu- 
als. The Turner Diaries advocated guerrilla warfare with a 
semblance of organisation. Leaderless resistance is a for- 
mula for pure terrorism. 

The second factor, the propaganda machinery of the 
nazis, has developed dramatically in the 1990s. 
Traditional trashy magazines have been replaced by full- 
colour productions such as Nordland magazine, and new 
technologies such as CD records, computer networking 
and videos have been adopted. The machinery forms the 
commercial interface of the white power movement: 
recording studios, concerts, distribution companies and 
mail order outlets. 

By the mid-1990s, Sweden was arguably the world’s 
largest producer of race-hate-for-sale, with a combined 
annual turnover of millions of pounds. As white power 
music hit the schools and youth centres, nazi propagan- 
da reached an audience far beyond what was ever 
thought possible. The product continually preached the 
same line: antisemitism and the theories of race war and 
terrorism. 

In the late 1990s, two individuals have emerged as key 
organisers of the movement in Scandinavia, Marcel Schilf 
and Erik Bliicher. A leader of the Norwegian nazi move- 
ment in the 1970s, Bliicher is a graduate of Anthony 
Hancock’s propaganda network in Brighton. Briefly 
something of an international coordinator for the British 
nazi League of St. George in the early 1980s, Bliicher 
wined and dined with nazi legends such as the former 
Waffen SS general Leon Degrelle. In 1983, he suddenly 
moved to Sweden, where he set up base in the coastal 
town of Helsingborg. 


Running a string of anonymous mail order outlets, 
Bliicher kept his head down for years, until, in 1994, he 
took part in launching Ragnarock Records. Ragnarock, 
with its Danish sister company NS88, run by Marcel 
Schilf, works as an umbrella sheltering several compa- 
nies and nazi magazines. 

More importantly, it is the cornerstone of Blood & 
Honour/Scandinavia and of what now appears to be the 
commercial wing of Combat 18 internationally. C18 
moved its post box to Denmark earlier this year. 

In contrast to previous years, when Blticher eagerly pre- 
served deniability and would rather have died than be 
caught making Hitler salutes, he has abandoned all pre- 
tence and is appearing as an “official” spokesman for 
C18. 

His message remains undiluted: “We will smash democ- 
racy and create a white Aryan nation in Scandinavia and 
the rest of Europe”. Recent editions of Bliicher’s publica- 
tions such as Viking Order and Blood & 
Honour/Scandinavia, openly call for a “leaderless resis- 
tance” strategy. Shortly after the letter bomb to Ms 
Freivalds was intercepted, a lead story in Viking Order 
warned her: “Stop provoking us!” 

The mail bomb was assembled by Niklas Léfdahl, a 
close associate of Bliicher and the leader of the nazi pris- 
oners’ organisation, the Aryan Brotherhood. According to 
Léfdahl, Bliicher was present when he was putting the 
bomb together and reacted with a vehement “I don't want 
to know anything about this”. 

On 25 June, less than a week before the Malm6 car 
bomb targeted two police officers, Danish police raided a 
Blood and Honour/C18 safe house in Langeland, in 
southern Denmark. Bliicher appeared on Danish televi- 
sion as the official spokesman for the movement. 

The state, he claimed, had declared war on nationalists. 
Blood and Honour’s home page a few days later 
described police as “Blue pigs” working with “Red scum”. 

Threatening police with violence in revenge for “state 
terrorism’, Blood and Honour declared on the Internet: 
“Ruben [vocalist of the Swedish nazi band Incitement of 
Racial Hatred] was severely beaten by a pig, but we man- 
aged to take a mugshot of the bastard in blue and one fine 
day I hope that Aryan justice will be handed out”. 

For years, the Blood and Honour/C18 network, togeth- 
er with Nordland, the National Socialist Front and other 
sections of the white power movement, have promoted 
antisemitic conspiracy theories and race hate music, 
while at the same time advocating terror and violence. 

Ragnarock Records has safe-housed foreign nazi terror- 
ists on-the-run and members of its Danish nazi network 
have been caught red-handed mailing letter bombs. 
While Expo has no specific information linking individ- 
ual activists to specific crimes, this machinery has 
undoubtedly played a major part in sowing the seeds of 
the violence now being harvested. 

Both the Swedish authorities and the general public 
have been largely unable to deal with the political chal- 
lenge offered by the nazi movement. For too long, nazis, 
in the eyes of society, have been simplistically and credu- 
lously equated with a few dozen drunken skinheads on a 
Saturday night stampede. Nazi violence, no matter how 
vicious and murderous, has been treated as isolated 
action against individual immigrants, homosexuals, Jews 
and other targets of hatred. 

Such attacks have been universally and ritually con- 
demned, but rarely has the connection been made to the 
politics of organised nazism. Consequently, rarely has 
anything been done. For the most part, the Swedish 
media continue gullibly to paint nazi organisations and 
activity as a social, rather than a political, problem result- 
ing from the nazis’ war against society. 
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With notable exceptions such as the Vasteras police, the 
Stockholm communal police, the Ludvika youth squad 
and a few others, police officers investigating nazi crimes 
are naive and lacking in education and clear guidelines 
on how to tackle the fanatics of the racial right. 

A typical example of this is the authorities’ treatment of 
the National Socialist Front (NSF). The NSF is a criminal 
organisation with a leadership made up of individuals 
who have been convicted of numerous offences. On May 
Day 1998, the NSF descended upon the small town of 
Nora to hold an illegal parade. In the process, they 
stormed a police barricade and instigated a riot. Seventy- 
five NSF activists were arrested and several leaders later 
jailed. 

This year the NSF changed its tactics and applied for a 
police permit for its May Day rally in Orebro. The Orebro 
police, who are responsible for Nora, denied the request. 
They see the NSF as a violent racist organisation. 

The Borlange police, northwest of Stockholm, however, 
saw no problem in granting the nazis’ request. Borlange’s 
police chief argued for a bogus “freedom of speech’, and, 
as a result, Swedish nazis were allowed to hold their first 
official May Day parade in more than 50 years. 

Just two weeks later, Andreas Axelsson and Jackie Arklof, 
two well known and active supporters of the NSE togeth- 
er with Aryan Brotherhood associate Tony Ohlsson, 
robbed a bank and executed two police officers. 

The authorities —- indeed Swedish society —- seem to have 
a problem in grasping what nazism is all about. For that 
reason, it is not surprising to find the Swedish security 
police idiotically dismissing the nazi danger, even after 
the Stockholm car bombing. 

The bureau responsible for the security of the Kingdom 
does not believe that nazism poses any threat to democ- 
racy. Nor do some Swedish reporters. One even told 
Searchlight that violent incidents such as the Stockholm 
bombing “do not happen in Sweden” — just weeks after 
the nazi slaughter of the two policemen! 

When cases do come to court, nazis accused of serious 
crimes, from murder to possession of heavy weapons, are 
given laughable sentences by courts possessed of the 
ridiculous notion that these terrorists can be “reformed” 
by an ultra-liberal penal system — devised to produce pre- 
cisely the more humane society that nazi thugs and ter- 
rorists explicitly reject. 

While the authorities are slow in responding, civil soci- 
ety is not much better. None of the political parties has 
any considered strategy for dealing with nazism and, all 
too often, look away or hide behind ruminations about 
free speech, while the trade union leadership seems to 
have abandoned the anti-fascist arena all together. 

Thus, on 8 November 1997, in celebration of 
Kristallnacht, 120 NSF nazis marched through Stockholm 
in full uniform to hold the first openly anti-Jewish rally in 
Sweden since the 1940s. 

The march started from outside the trade union federa- 
tion’s offices in the heart of Stockholm. The opposition 
was confined to some 250 young anti-fascist activists. 

When, eventually, the police intervened, they did so by 
allowing the nazis to continue their illegal demonstration 
and tearing into anti-fascists. The public was temporarily 
outraged by the police indifference to the nazi rally. But, 
where were they all? Where were the trade unions? Where 
were the representatives of parliament and government 
and the ongoing European Year against Racism? 

The task of defending democracy and fighting fascism 
in Sweden has been left to small grass roots organisations 
with slender resources, and courageous reporters such as 
Peter Karlsson and Katarina Larsson. Not very comfort- 
ing, in the absence of a mass activist anti-fascist move- 
ment armed with good intelligence and a serious policy. 
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Placats - Paintings: Actions - Texts 
from the Initiative Kunst und Kampf 
(Art and Struggle) 


Kunsr ono Kampr 


Art and Struggle documents the 
agitational art of that section of the 
“resistance”, which remains unreconciled 
with the official fictions of (West) German 
life and outside its mainstream politics. 
That the autonomists sees themselves as 
distinct from society rather than part of it 
is graphically illustrated by a selection of 
photographs which show anti-fascist 
demonstrators kitted out in crash helmets 
and protective gear in a leftist parody of 
the official forces of state repression. 

Much of the poster art —- symbols and 
marks of an heroic rejection of official 
hypocrisy — is aesthetically weak. At the 
same time a persistent and subversive 
creativity — inevitable when large 
numbers of people are in movement - is 
apparent. Kunst und Kampf asserts that 
great experience and training is no longer 
necessary. Technical developments, 
photocopy technology and the example 
of the punk movement underpin both the 
technique and the style of KuK. 

The implicit rejection of realist 
conventions is made explicit in the 
characterisation of “socialist realism” as 


state art rather than resistance art. In this 
they reproduce the rather trite 
commonplaces of mainstream bourgeois 
critics who emphasise the discontinuities 
in Soviet cultural practice. Realism is thus 
described as essentially functionalist. 
Odd from people whose aesthetic 
practice privileges content over form. 

This innovative, if technically limited, 
impulse is matched by a constant return 
to the aesthetics of the interwar years. 
Drawings echo the line of German 
expressionism. The graphic style of the 
prewar German Communists and the 
street-fighting Red Front Fighting 
Leagues, the enduring example of John 
Heartfield and his photo-montage can be 
detected. Street theatre and parody find a 
place but it is all rather unsatisfactory. 

Art and Struggle explicitly rejects the 
notion of counter-culture as rooted in an 
acceptance of bourgeois cultural 
dominance and is thus limited by its 
position as antithesis. 

KuK argues that the notion of 
“antagonistic culture” means more than 
mere opposition to the dominant culture 
and goes beyond anti-culture. “Rather it 
seeks to overcome the reactionary social 
orientation by creating and propagating 
constructive, emancipatory impulses 
which develop and multiply in 
conjunction with a political movement.” 
(p61) 

We are left impressed by their militancy 
and commitment, grateful for the light 
they shine on the hidden hypocrisies of 
the German state, admiring of their 
intransigence in the face of repression 
and baffled why they seem content to 
remain so marginal. 

The book, assembled with scrupulous 
honesty and characteristic rigour by 
Bernd Langer, adds to our understanding 
of the complex and comprehensive 
strategies employed by the German state 
to contain political protest within the 
bounds of consensus and the energetic 
efforts of many to escape that embrace. 

Official Germany has an ambiguous 
relationship with the far right. With so 
much of the federal republic’s repressive 
apparatus rooted in an early 
accommodation between the occupying 
Western powers and Nazi officialdom it 
was inevitable that fascism became a site 
of struggle for postwar generations. But in 
escaping from the consensual rituals of 
German society “the resistance” also 
abandons any attempt to find a common 
language with the mass of German 
people. This — of necessity — imposes a 
certain sectarian quality on their art to 
which this book is a well crafted 
testament. 

Art as Resistance 

Placats (sic) Paintings Actions Texts 
from the Initiative Kunst und Kampf 
(Art and Struggle) 

Aktiv Druck und Verlag £7.50 
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and fascism. 


HE PAST 15 years have witnessed the emergence 

of a new academic discipline. Fascism studies is 

itself a response to developments in the outside 

world, including the rise of far-right parties in 

Europe and elsewhere. Its literature, as it has 
been developed through the work of Roger Griffin, Stanley 
Payne and Zeev Sternhell, among others, describes fas- 
cism primarily in terms of its ideas. These writers define 
fascism through the intellectual development of fascist 
thinkers rather than the actual practice of Mussolini's Italy 
or Hitlers Germany. Focusing on fascist intellectuals 
rather than fascist movements, the theorists of fascism 
studies exaggerate the revolutionary content of fascist 
practice and make fascism appear a much more positive 
movement than it actually has been. 

One important figure is Roger Griffin, Professor of 
History at Oxford Brookes University. In a recent book he 
argued that this emphasis on the positive beliefs of fas- 
cism is now the accepted way to understand fascism, the 
‘new consensus” in the field of “fascist studies”. The 
appropriate way to define liberalism would be from the 
perspective of a liberal, therefore the best way to define 
fascism must be from the perspective of a fascist. In his 
words, “The premise to this approach ... is to take fascist 
ideology at its face value, and to recognise the central role 
played in it by the myth of national rebirth to be brought 
about by finding a ‘Third Way’ between liberalism/capital- 
ism and communism/socialism. One of the advantages of 
the new consensus is that it brings fascism in line with the 
way other major political ‘isms’ are approached in the 
human sciences by defining it as an ideology inferable 
from the claims made by its own protagonists.” (R Griffin, 
International Fascism: Theories, Causes And The New 
Consensus, p 238) 

Stanley Payne is an American historian of Spanish fas- 
cism. Yet at least one of his books sets out to provide a sys- 
tematic definition of fascism as a whole. Payne describes 
fascism as a series of ideas possessing three main strands, 
the fascist “negations”, the fascist “goals” and the fascist 
“style”. By negations he means such standard fascist poli- 
tics as anti-communism and anti-liberalism. As for “ideol- 
ogy and goals’, Payne includes “the creation of a new 
nationalist authoritarian state”, “the goal of empire” and 
“the specific espousal of an idealist, voluntarist creed”. By 
the fascist style he means such traits of the fascist party as 
its “positive evaluation and use of ... violence’, its “extreme 
stress on the masculine principle’, and the “exaltation of 
youth”. (S Payne, Fascism: Comparison and Definition, p 7) 

The most original contribution has been that of the vet- 
eran Israeli scholar Zeev Sternhell. In a number of books 
and articles Sternhell has argued that fascism emerged first 
in France in the 1880s and 1890s. It was born in the minds 
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How we understand fascism has important 
consequences for history, for politics and for 
daily life. Crucially it underpins the tactics and 
Strategies of the movement against racism 


makes the first 


contribution in this Searchlight discussion 


Fascism is more 
than an ideology 


of intellectuals and artists such as Drumont, Peguy, Barres 
and Maurras. This “fascism” began as a rejection of posi- 
tivism, “this new generation of intellectuals rose violently 
against the rationalist individualism of liberal society”. The 
intellectuals absorbed and then synthesised socialism and 
nationalism. Thus they created a new ideology, “a socialism 
without the proletariat”. This became fascism, which 
Sternhell describes as “a synthesis of organic nationalism 
and anti-Marxist socialism, a revolutionary ideology based 
on a simultaneous rejection of liberalism, Marxism and 
democracy”. (Z Sternhell, Neither Right Nor Left, p 27) 

The interpretations that these historians offer certainly 
diverge. However, there are far more significant areas over 
which the historians agree. For example, all three hold a 
shared and explicit definition as to what fascism actually 
has been. First, all three present fascism as a set of ideas. 
Second, they describe these ideas as a form of extreme 
nationalism. Third, they portray fascism as a form of 
socialism, characterised by a synthesis of socialism and 
nationalism. These three strands, accepted by Sternhell, 
Griffin and Payne, could be said to constitute the current 
academic interpretation of fascism. There is also a closed 
or implicit consensus in their work. As well as defining fas- 
cism similarly, the historians also describe it in similar 
ways. In other words they do not merely revise prior 
understandings of what fascism was, they also seek to 
revise our understanding of how fascism behaved. 

The first such point that they share is a sense that fas- 
cism is now over. Fascism “was an historical phenomenon 
primarily limited to Europe during the era of two world 
wars”. From this it follows that it is appropriate to view fas- 
cism with detachment, without favour or criticism. These 
historians are especially scornful towards the concept of 
an anti-fascist history. Roger Griffin criticises left-wing 
theories of fascism on these grounds, “Generally, for the 
extreme left, the theoretical analysis pursued in the quiet 
of the library has largely corroborated the gut reaction to 
it experienced in the heat of the battle.” The battles, 
Sternhell and Payne would argue, are over. Now historians 
can interpret fascism as an historical force. 

Linked to this is a specific choice of model. All three his- 
torians stress the differences between Italian fascism and 
German national socialism. In so far as any one regime is 
seen as being typically “fascist” it is the Italian one. Indeed, 
German fascism was not fascism at all. “Fascism can in no 
way be identified with Nazism”. “Nazism cannot ... be 
treated as a mere variant of fascism, its emphasis on bio- 
logical determinism rules out all efforts to deal with it as 
such.” Hitler’s Germany was “a non-communist National 
Socialist equivalent” to Stalin’s Russia; “Mussolini’s Italy 
bore little resemblance to either one”. According to Griffin, 
“It is a particularly grotesque and tragic example of the 


operation of ‘Murphy’s law’ in the historical process that 
of the only two forms of fascism that managed, against the 
odds, to seize state power, one of them was informed by 
an ideology of unparalleled destructive potential. The 
Mazzinian squadrista or roman empire myths invoked by 
Fascist Italy, [or] Mosley’s vision of a Greater Britain ... 
cannot compare with the sheer scale of military aggres- 
sion and racial persecution implied by the Nazi dream of a 
Jew-free racial empire.” (R Griffin, The Nature Of Fascism, 
p 329) 

This hard distinction between fascist Italy and national 
socialist Germany enables the historians to stress what 
they perceive to be the non-destructive character of fas- 
cism. In this sense the historians deliberately choose Italy 
as their model of “ideal”, fascism, so that it is possible for 
them to describe fascism with a new historical neutrality. 
In other words they believe it is possible to rescue fascist 
Italy from stigma; while it is not yet possible to destigma- 
tise fascist Germany. This point is made by Stanley Payne, 
“Forces that promoted a world-historical disaster are hard 
to view with scientific detachment”. (S Payne, Fascism: 
Comparison and Definition, p vii) 

The approach of fascism studies can be rejected on sev- 
eral grounds. For a start the stress on the defining role of 
ideology is misleading. To define fascism in terms of its 
ideas, the historians assert that fascism as a movement was 
one where fascist principles or ideas led fascist action. But 
most empirical research would suggest the opposite, that 
Mussolini and Hitler were highly opportunistic leaders, 
and that most fascist parties have been characterised more 
by a constant stress on action than by any desire to stick to 
key ideas. This point is made by Richard Thurlow, the his- 
torian of British fascism, “Fascism was and is an action-ori- 
ented movement, where the function of ideas is to explain 
behaviour more in terms of instinct than rationality”. (R 
Thurlow, Fascism in Britain, A History, 1918-45, p x) Indeed 
it is a strange kind of history that accepts the definition that 
historical figures offer to describe themselves, without 
questioning if they were right. It would make far more 
sense, given the particular history of fascism, to insist that 
fascist movements should be studied critically. This point 
was made by Ernst Nolte, himself ironically one pioneer of 
the fascism studies interpretation of fascism, “Is Hitler to 
be allowed to ‘take the floor’ again so many years after his 
death, after the entire world was forced to go to war in 
order to silence the raging demagogue?”. 

If it is true that one way to understand fascism is to fol- 
low the patterns of thought by which fascism understood 
itself, then it would also follow that the fascist under- 
standing of the past has a strong validity. This danger is 
strongest when the historian’s method is intellectual biog- 
raphy, it becomes unclear when the fascist is speaking and 
when the historian. This is a recurring feature of Zeev 
Sternhell’s work. To take one example, Sternhell argues, 
“In August 1914, when the old world of the 19th century 
collapsed, the proof was made that the motor of history is 
not Class but Nation”. In the context of the original pas- 
sage this could be said to be the verdict either of Sternhell 
or of a particular generation of fascists. On close reading, 
however, it is hard to see it as anything other than the ver- 
dict of Sternhell himself. (Z Sternhell, La Droite 
Revolutionnaire 1885-1914, Les Origines Francaises Du 
Fascisme, p 401) 

Not only is the idealism of fascism studies questionable, 
but it is also possible that the historians have stressed the 
wrong elements inside the totality of fascist ideas. For 
example, Griffin defines fascism as “a purging, palingenet- 
ic form of ultra-nationalist myth”. (R Griffin, The Nature of 
Fascism, pp xii-xiii) There are two problems here. First, it is 
possible that “palingenetic” adds nothing to the meaning 
of “ultra-nationalism”. Even relatively moderate nation- 
alisms argue for national rebirth. Second, Griffin makes 
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nationalism the key to his definition of fascism. He implies 
that nationalism is the seed-bed of fascism; and also per- 
haps that fascism is the ultimate form of nationalism. The 
problem is that nationalism is not an easy category of 
explanation. Even the most sophisticated definitions of 
nationalism have stressed the “imaginary” nature of 
nationalist argument. In other words Griffin is merely 
placing one myth (fascism) within a category of myths 
(nationalism), without explaining what this adds to our 
understanding. 

The danger of the academic approach to fascism lies in 
the path it treads from an idealist definition of fascism to 
a positive description of fascism. The argument that fas- 
cism equals Mussolini and not Hitler is an argument for a 
positive re-evaluation of fascism. And what begins as an 
academic analysis of fascism is not likely to end just there. 
In France, arguments that fascism is over have been used 
to justify the notion that surviving French collaborators 
should not be tried for their war crimes. In Italy, de Felice’s 
well known and positive treatment of Mussolini has 
been one factor contributing towards the new-found 
respectability of the MSI/AN. 

Although this article is critical of fascism studies, there is 
one point at which I agree with Griffin and Payne. It is 
important to have a clear definition of fascism. Two recent 
events both illustrate the need. 

First, the bombs in Brixton, Bethnal Green and Soho. 
Anti-racists insisted that these were fascist bombs, the 
logical result of a particular political tradition. The 
Metropolitan Police denied this. Assistant Commissioner 
David Veness claimed that the bomber “was acting alone 
for his own motives”. It took Searchlight and The Mirror to 
expose this lie. 

Second, the Nato bombing of Milosevic’s Yugoslavia. The 
supporters of the bombing argued that Serbia was a fascist 
regime. Robin Cook claimed that Nato was fighting “the 
rebirth of fascism in Europe”. Clare Short accused anti-war 
protesters of appeasing fascism. If Milosevic was a fascist, 
then the bombing could at least be justified on its own 
terms, and if not, then there was a huge hole in Nato’s 
argument. In both cases the definition of fascism mat- 
tered, the question of what fascism is became a point of 
political debate. 

My intention in criticising fascism studies is not to say 
that historians should end their attempt to understand 
what fascism was, but rather to insist that the only com- 
pelling theories of fascism are ones which begin by reject- 
ing the tradition of fascism. For this writer, the best way to 
generate a critical theory of fascism is by looking at what 
fascists did as well as what they said. For this reason, I 
would define fascism as a form of reactionary mass move- 
ment. Fascism has been reactionary, in the sense that it has 
opposed all forms of democratic practice. Fascist parties 
have intimidated their opponents, threatening or physical- 
ly attacking them. Fascist regimes have jailed or executed 
liberals and feminists, socialists, communists and trade 
unionists. The reactionary practice of fascism culminated 
in the Holocaust, with the murder of six million people 
simply because they were Jews. 

Meanwhile, fascism has also been a mass movement, or 
attempted to be one. Fascist leaders have employed a pop- 
ulist language, promising their supporters all manner of 
gains, while there never was any intention to deliver on 
these words. 

Whether other historians will accept this definition or 
not, there is one point on which we should all agree. The 
only objective definition of fascism is a critical definition 
of fascism. The current academic approach, which 
attempts to understand fascism “from the claims made by 
its own protagonists”, which studies fascism in theory and 
neglects fascist practice, is a flawed and uncritical 
approach. It is time that it changed. 
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policy. Will it turn inwards as we enter the new mil- 
lennium, becoming an integral part of the increas- 
ingly impenetrable wall of “Fortress Europe”? Or will it 
continue to honour, beyond mere lip service and 
tokenism, its tradition of asylum which remains essential 
to its myth of fairness and tolerance? Before the 1999 
Kosovo crisis, the signs were not good. Opinion polls of the 
British population revealed a decreasing commitment to 
refugee entry, from 75% in February 1997 to 49% two years 
later, even for those regarded as “genuine”. Moreover the 
government was pressing ahead with its Asylum and 
Immigration Bill. It was designed to achieve bureaucratic 
efficiency but also to act as a deterrent to entry as marked 
by the withholding of benefits and the threat of detention 
(a device that has been used against immigrants and 
refugees by the British government throughout the twen- 
tieth century). 
Yet during the Nato bombing campaign, the situation 
changed markedly. Refugees, for the first time in many 
years, were placed on the international agenda in a posi- 
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tive way and the British government slowly responded to 
domestic and foreign pressure to open its doors to the vic- 
tims of “ethnic cleansing”. Meanwhile a backbench rebel- 
lion against the harsher welfare clauses of the Bill, while 
not modifying the overall tenor of the proposed legisla- 
tion, led to some minor concessions as the Bill reached its 
Third Reading in the Commons. 

Nevertheless, complacency in the light of the more posi- 
tive responses to refugees in spring 1999 would be totally 
misplaced. Taking the century as a whole, it is apparent 
that sympathy for refugees has waxed and waned - some- 
times at great speed. The 1920s and early 1930s were years 
of virulent, often racist, anti-alienism in Britain and else- 
where whereas the late 1930s witnessed a state and popu- 
lar demand, partly realised, to help the victims of Nazi 
persecution. This commitment disappeared once again 
during and immediately after the Second World War, when 
the British government deliberately prevented more than 
a trickle of Holocaust survivors from entering the country. 
Tony Blair was thus wise to warn the British press in the 
heart of the Kosovan military campaign to avoid “refugee 
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fatigue”. It is now perhaps the moment to caution the 
Prime Minister himself against “anti-refugee appease- 
ment” as the beginnings of a backlash against the recent 
pro-asylum sentiment starts to be felt. For example, 
almost immediately it became apparent that the conflict 
was coming to a close, the Daily Mail warned Labour to 
stand firm against the growing rebellion against the 
Asylum and Immigration Bill. Moreover, the hesitant and 
indeed reluctant decision of the government to allow 
Kosovan refugees into Britain should be put in context. 
Amidst the self-congratulation it must be remembered 
that by the end of the air campaign fewer than 3,000 
Kosovans had been flown into Britain, a mere 15 per cent 
of the number allowed into Germany and a tiny fraction of 
those who had escaped to neighbouring states. There is 
now a grave danger of a “been there, done that, got the 
cuddly Kosovans” mentality developing as a way of avoid- 
ing a commitment to future refugees. 

It is ironic that the same issue of the Daily Mail, warning 
Labour to keep tough on asylum seekers, recommended a 
radio documentary about the young Englishman, 
Nicholas Winton, who helped rescue hundreds of Czech 
Jewish children in 1939, in what it called an “inspiring 
story”. To quote the words of one of those from the pro- 
gramme who was rescued, Hans Heydrich Feige, about 
how he got to Britain: 

“Nicholas [Winton] had all my travel documents, in fact 
I came on an exit visa from Czechoslovakia, a forged visa 
which Nicky had himself forged because the documents 
were not coming quickly enough from the Home Office 
and in that sense I am an illegal immigrant.” 

Indeed, many of those who came during the Nazi era 
travelled on dubious documentation, and this was even 
more the case for their Jewish refugee predecessors escap- 
ing Tsarist oppression at the turn of the century. 
Nowadays the refugees from the 1900s and the 1930s are 
seen as Classic refugees whose genuine status is incon- 
testable. This acceptance, however, was not the case at the 
time and many wanted to reject them as “undesirable 
aliens”. If the draconian legislation of the 1990s had been 
in place then, many would have been excluded or 
detained on arrival because of their illegal documentation 
from criminal regimes. It is a detail that seems to have 
escaped both Michael Howard and Jack Straw whose rela- 
tives, in all likelihood, would have become part of the 
killing fields of the Nazis, like the parents of Hans Feige, 
rather than find asylum in Britain. 

Returning to recent events, the warmth of the local 
response given to Kosovan refugees in cities such as Leeds 
and Glasgow has perhaps taken aback some more cynical- 
ly minded politicians. Yet in the context of the past centu- 
ry it is less surprising. Local governments, and a whole 
host of grassroots organisations, have helped integrate 
refugees from across the world. In the case of the Belgians, 
some quarter of a million of whom came to Britain during 
the First World War, there were over 2,500 refugee commit- 
tees formed on their behalf. Taking the twentieth century 
as a whole, up to 10,000 local and national refugee bodies 
have been in existence in this country alone, yet they have 
been hardly recognised by politicians, historians, or oth- 
ers. It has been ordinary people in Britain who, when 
given the chance, have looked after those who have lost 
everything, including their homeland, and this is why 
recently the government has delegated to local authorities 
and local bodies the task of taking care of the Kosovan 
refugees in what they hoped would be a textbook opera- 
tion. 

But to highlight positive local responses is not to deny 
the existence and influence of hostile groups such as the 
British Union of Fascists, or more mainstream opposition 
such as the near-constant anti-alienism of the Daily Mail, 
from its attack on Lithuanian Jews in February 1900 as “so- 
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called refugees”, through the Nazi era and on to its dia- 
tribes against “bogus asylum seekers” today. Such hostili- 
ty can also be seen at a local level, most recently in Kent. 
Whilst the National Front’s attempt to exploit anti-refugee 
sentiment in Dover in 1997 was largely rebuked by the 
alertness of anti-fascists, some local papers and _politi- 
cians have succeeded in inflaming tensions. An editorial 
in the Dover Express called asylum seekers in the town “the 
nation’s human sewage” which it “wantled] to ... toss 
down the drain” whilst a leader in the Folkestone Herald 
implied that local crime was due to the presence of people 
who were “NOT genuine asylum seekers”, concluding that 
“It is easy for the bleeding-heart liberals to mouth com- 
forting platitudes, but they don’t live on the frontline in 
Folkestone”. To put such warlike comments in context, 
fewer than 800 asylum seekers were present in Dover. 
Nevertheless, we need to take heart from the majority of 
the British population who in principle and practice have 
helped those suffering first hand the terrors of twentieth 
century persecution, including those in Kent recently who 
have helped support and care for the asylum seekers. 
Their efforts remain largely unreported by media seem- 
ingly unwilling to acknowledge less sensational news. 
Such humanitarianism can be recognised in no better way 
than meeting the challenges of the 1951 United Nations 
Convention on Refugees in a positive spirit, rather than 
avoiding its responsibilities by finding legal loopholes or 
in helping small groups of refugees at the expense of oth- 
ers as is happening today with the Kosovans. This, of 
course, is not to deny the Kosovans positive treatment, but 
to suggest that all those seeking asylum should be treated 
with the same sympathy, professionalism and respect. 
Finally, the refugees themselves: we must try to avoid 
treating them as a problem, as the government's proposed 
legislation does, especially in its desire for dispersion 
which will cause all sorts of problems for the refugees 
themselves, particularly isolation, as well as potentially 
stigmatising them in the mind of the local population. In 
contrast, their needs as refugees but also their humanity 
and especially their individuality must be recognised. In 
Refugees in an Age of Genocide we do this by including 
their testimony relating to their lives before and after as 
well as during their period of persecution and displace- 
ment. In the end refugees are ordinary people to whom 
something extraordinary has happened. As a by-product 
of granting asylum, refugees have made an undoubtedly 
important contribution to the economy of Britain as well 
as to many other areas such as culture and learning. At 
both a national and local level refugees have helped shape 
British society. Yet in many ways their greatest gift has 
been to connect this country to the outside world, to chal- 
lenge a parochialism that lurks very close to the surface. 
But if refugees show us the inseparable bonds that exist 
between local, national and global responsibilities, we 
must not forget that to them, whether they stay in their 


_place of asylum or attempt to return, as a former Yugoslav 


refugee, Nerma Jelacic recently put it, they “will probably 
never feel fully at home”. Mike O’Brien, the government 
minister responsible for the administration of refugee and 
immigration issues, and his Home Office officials need to 
remember that no one wants to be a refugee. In essence it 
is an experience of loss and trauma and ultimately it is 
essential to stop the root causes that have led to the esca- 
lation of refugee movements, larger now than at any time 
in world history. Meanwhile, we have a duty to the dispos- 
sessed to offer them asylum. Our meanspirited responses 
are shamed by some of the poorest countries in the world 
— for example Albania and Ethiopia — which have taken in 
without questioning hundreds of thousands of refugees. 
In the words of the late Rabbi Hugo Gryn, “it is the critical 
signal that we give our young, and I hope and pray that it 
is a test we shall not fail”. 


S for echoes of the pa 


UGUST Bank holiday and millions of people 
descend on Notting Hill for the largest annual street 
party in Europe. This year the area, which is also 
famous for the Portobello Road street market, has 
received more than its usual share of media attention as 
Julia Roberts and Hugh Grant romance on the silver 
screen in an idyllic Notting Hill, with its coffee bars and 
rich kid lifestyle, in the film of the same name. Notting Hill 
screenwriter Richard Curtis is a local resident and gushes 
forth to journalists about this part of West London which 
“is rich and poor and Portuguese and Jamaican and 
English, and it seemed like a proper place where two peo- 
ple from different worlds could actually meet and co- 
exist”. 
How different this section of the Royal Borough of 
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Kensington and Chelsea must have seemed some 40 years 
ago when it was described as a “massive slum, full of 
multi-occupied houses, crawling rats and rubbish’. 
Nowadays a house can sell for £4.5 million and you are as 
likely to run into a “Trustafarian’, the amusing term used 
to describe the trendy trust-fund youths who are trans- 
forming the area, as you are into a Rasta. 

For the Caribbean workers who settled there in the 
1950s, poor housing was just one part of the problem. 
Incited by fascists from Colin Jordan's White Defence 
League, Oswald Mosley’s Union Movement and John 
Bean's National Labour Party, some white youths con- 
ducted a racist reign of terror. This culminated in the so 
called race-riots of August 1958 and the murder of a young 
Jamaican, Kelso Cochrane, in 1959. 
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White Defence League 
74 PRINCEDALE ROAD 
LONDON W.1I 


r the White People of Notting Hill 


We stand fo 


The fascist intimidation created a climate of fear 


which led a witness to the murder to seek police protec- 


tion. 

The White Defence League and National Labour Party 
worked closely together, the former occupying a 
shopfront building in Princedale Road, which served as its 
national headquarters. 

Following the ideas of the prewar British fascist Arnold 
Leese, the White Defence League believed that Mosley’s 
movement was not extreme enough and declared in 
leaflets distributed in the area that “we stand for the white 
people of Notting Hill against the coloured invasion’. 

A week after Kelso Cochrane was murdered the White 
Defence League and National Labour Party held a joint 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square under the banner 
“Keep Britain White”. (see above) 

The following year the two organisations merged to 
form the original British National Party (the original BNP 
merged with several other organisations to form the 
National Front in 1967). 

In May 1959 Oswald Mosley stood for election in North 
Kensington and told his followers at a packed meeting in 
the Argyll Hall in Lancaster Road that he had a solution to 
the problems in the area: “we are going to send them 
home”. In the end he polled 8% of the vote which he 
claimed in his autobiography shocked him greatly as he 
believed that his party had widespread support. 

There is a longer history to police harassment of Notting 
Hill’s black community. This was symbolised by constant 
raids on the Mangrove, a restaurant in All Saints Road 
owned by Frank Crichlow. The Mangrove opened in 1969, 
but for the previous ten years Crichlow had run the Rio 
where people from the various Caribbean Islands met, 
often for the first time. 

The Mangrove faced trouble in the form of raids by the 
police from the outset. Supposedly looking for drugs, on 
not one occasion were any drugs found. The response to 
the police actions took the form of complaints to the 
police and marches around the local area. After one of 
these marches in 1969 nine people were arrested and 
charged with conspiracy. 
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The Mangrove Nine, most of whom defended them- 
selves without lawyers, made the police look ridiculous in 
court and apart from a few minor charges were found not 
guilty. 

The Mangrove became a symbol of black resistance to 
police repression and has faced decades of attention from 
the police. Crichlow, who still runs the Mangrove (which is 
no longer a restaurant but a community centre) estimates 
that he has been arrested between 40 and 50 times. 

He came to West London in 1953 and has seen 
tremendous changes over the years. He identifies the 
changes in Notting Hill as being rooted in the 1960s which 
he says “didn’t only change Notting Hill, but changed the 
world”. 

Some say that the Notting Hill Carnival, which first took 
place in August 1959 and has been an annual event since 
1965, was an unofficial response to the racist attacks. 

Certainly, in the past the fascists have seen it as a target 
and in 1981 Tony Malski of the National Socialist Action 
Party hatched a plan to bomb the event. In the mayhem 
that he hoped would follow there would have been 
snipers shooting at both the police and black people in an 
attempt to spark a bitter confrontation between the two. 
Searchlight exposed the plot in the magazine and the 
Daily Mirror and in the end it was scuppered. 

Over the years the Carnival has built into what is now 
unchallenged as Europe's largest annual street festival and 
is claimed by organisers to be second only to Rio de 
Janeiro’s legendary event in terms of size. The Mangrove is 
still heavily involved with organising costumes and floats 
for the Carnival though Crichlow is critical of the com- 
mercialisation today and the way that the bands and 
floats have to circle the event and cannot wander freely 
amongst the crowd. 

As he talks about the area Crichlow says “You know you 
could never portray in an article how much the area has 
changed, and what we have faced”. He laughs at how 
Notting Hill has become the subject of a film and then lets 
on with a wry smile “we're making a film about my life you 
know.” 
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Fascists gather in Austria 
From Serge Gebhardt in Vienna 


THE RING Freiheitlicher Jugend, the youth group of Jorg 
Haider’s Freedom Party (FPO), held an education seminar 
for young people in Scharding at the end of June, attended 
by fascist intellectuals from Germany and Austria. 

Co-organiser of the event was the notorious German 
extreme rightist Alfred Mechtersheimer, a former Green 
MP and one-time leader of the nationalist wing of the 
peace movement, who was accused by the 
Verfassungsschutz internal security service in 1997 of 
“promoting opposition to the democratic rule of law”. 

Also present, along with several FPO MPs, were the 87- 
year-old fascist ecologist and Aryan religious cultist Baldur 
Springmann, Michael Wiesberg, a journalist for the news- 
paper of the German fascist Republikaner and Holger 
Stiirenberg, a regular writer in the nazi theoretical journal 
Nation und Europa. 


Stake theta in Hamburg 
j ael Klei 1 


MORE THAN 600 nazis led by banned Nationale Liste 
leaders Christian Worch and Thomas Wulff staged a march 
close to the former Neuengamme concentration camp, 
near Hamburg, in June to protest at the return of the 
Crimes of the Wehrmacht exhibition to the city after a 
three-year tour of Germany. 

The march, originally set for 5 June and then banned, 
was allowed after an application was made by the nazi 
NPD’s student organisation chief. Heading the NPD con- 
tingent was Udo Voigt, leader of the NPD and a German 
army reserve officer, but the majority of the marchers were 
supporters of the Free Nationalists. More than 6,000 police 
kept anti-fascists at a distance. 

The exhibition, documenting the exterminatory role of 
the Wehrmacht during the Second World War, attracted 
more than 820,000 visitors in the 32 German and Austrian 
cities where it was shown. In cities controlled by the main- 
stream conservative CDU, the exhibition was refused the 
use of public buildings. 

The day after the Hamburg march, 30 nazis from the 
Alliance of the Right, protected by a thousand police and 
two water cannons, demonstrated in Ltibeck against the 
left-wing youth club “Alternative”. 


Police raid in Denmark 


POLICE RAIDED a house rented by the Blood and 
Honour/Scandinavia activist Frank Thor Varager on 
Langeland, a small island in the south of Denmark, at the 
end of June, after they were attacked by 30 nazis from 
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Denmark, Sweden, Norway, the Czech Republic, Slovakia 
and Germany. Fifteen nazis were arrested and charged 
with a number of offences. Weapons were also seized. 

Varager, was formerly a member of the Danish DNSB but 
left because it was not extreme enough. After the raid, the 
leading Scandinavian nazi, Erik Bliicher, who was present 
during the raid, was interviewed on television as a 
spokesman for Blood and Honour, just three days after 
being charged with incitement to racial hatred. 


Croat nazi booted out 


ARGENTINA EXPELLED the Croatian commandant of a 
Nazi concentration camp at the beginning of July. Retired 
Cordoba University professor Mirko Eterovic was given 
notice to leave the country after the disclosure of evidence 
that he had been in charge of camps at Supetar and Skripe 
during the war. 

Commenting on the expulsion, Victor Ramos, head of 
the Argentinian government's anti-racism unit, said: “No 
country is seeking him, neither Yugoslavia nor Croatia and 
we don't know where he will go”. 

Whether Eterovic’s name figures on a list of 60 fugitive 
Croatian fascists wanted for murder and submitted to 
Argentina by Yugoslavia in 1946 is not known. Camp com- 
manders like Eterovic belonged to Ante Pavelic’s Croat fas- 
cist Ustasha and were responsible for the murder of 
800,000 people, mainly Jews and Serbs, between 1942 and 
1944, 


Chilean campaigner dies 


SOLA SIERRA, president of the Association of the Relatives 
of Disappeared Prisoners in Chile, died of a heart attack 
last month. 

Sola’s husband disappeared during Augusto Pinochet’s 
dicatorship and she was a leading light in the campaign to 
put the general behind bars. 

As head of the Santiago-based protest group Sola flew to 
London in November last year to support the bid by 
Spanish prosecutors to have Pinochet extradited to Spain 
to face charges for crimes committed under his rule. 

During her visit to London Sola gave an interview to 
Searchlight. She told readers that “as humanity approach- 
es the third millennium we cannot leave as a legacy the tri- 
umph of crime over justice”. 


Moroccans attacked by Spanish racists 


RIOT POLICE were forced to patrol the town of Terrassa, 
north of Barcelona, last month after Spanish racists car- 
ried out a series of attacks which left two Moroccan men 
injured. 

Two racists were arrested after a mob of 300 youths, 
including skinheads, chanted racist abuse at north 
Africans and hurled stones at flats. 

The two Moroccan men were stabbed in clashes with 
Spanish youths. 

More than 50 trade union and other organisations called 
arally to protest against the three nights of anti-immigrant 
violence. 
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‘German right loses votes 


electoral front in Germany has continued, with poor 

results in local elections in Sachsen-Anhalt, 
Mecklenburg-Vorpommern, Bremen and in the European 
elections. 

The trend started at the last federal elections, when the 
Republikaner (REP) gained only 1.8%, the Deutsche 
Volksunion (DVU) 1.2% and the Nationaldemokratische 
Partei Deutschlands (NPD) only 0.3%. 

For the DVU, the local council election results in 
Sachsen-Anhalt were a bitter disappointment. The party, 
led by the Munich multimillionaire Gerhard Frey, did not 
take part in the European elections or in the local elec- 
tions in Mecklenburg-Vorpommern and saw its credibili- 
ty as a “protest party” for right-wing voters shredded. 

Of the 12.9% of voters who cast their votes for the DVU 
in elections to the regional parliament in April 1998,send- 
ing a shock wave across German political landscape, a 
mere 0.4% remained loyal this time. 

The DVU is now turning its attention to September's 
local elections in Brandenburg and is preparing a propa- 
ganda blitz two weeks before the vote in the hope that, 
with 50,000 posters and 500,000 election leaflets, it will 
win 16 to 22% of the vote. 

The DVU is not without its internal problems with ten- 
sions between the local and national leaderships. 
Nevertheless, the party remains the only real danger on 
the right in the Brandenburg elections. 

For the NPD which, under its regional leader Steffen 
Hupka, has expended its fascist energies more in the 
organisation of illegal demonstrations than in electoral 
campaigns, the prospects look grim thanks to its image as 
a party of thugs and skinheads. 

The policy clashes between the militant “free 
Kameradschaften”, which are gaining influence in 
Brandenburg, and the NPD leadership have intensified as 
a result of splits in the NPD’s youth organisation, the 
Junge Nationaldemokraten (JN). 

In the Mecklenburg-Strelitz district of Mecklenburg- 
Vorpommern the NPD got 1.8% of the vote in the local 
elections putting it on equal terms with the Greens. In the 
European election the NPD took only 0.4% of the poll, 
although that nevertheless meant that more than 100,000 
people were willing to vote for an explicitly nazi party, 
double its 1994 vote. 

The lessons have not been lost on the leadership of the 
NPD which has shipped itself to Brandenburg and has 
been visible at every regional demonstration. 

The NPD presents a different picture in Saxony where, 
with over 1,400 members, it has its biggest regional organ- 
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isation and where, in local elections in mid-June, it scored 
well, winning a seat in Meissen, Riesa, Sebnitz, and 
Wurzen. Two NPD members will also take their places on 
the town council of the idyllic spa resort Kénigsstein, 
where the party got its best result of 11.8%. 

Internal battles notwithstanding, the NPD has been able 
to win its best votes in Saxony, a region in which right- 
‘wing ideas hold sway among young people. Anti-fascists 
now hope that the NPD will break up before the regional 
parliament vote there on 12 September. 

Signs that this could well happen are growing: part of the 
Saxon JN as well as the JN organisation in North-Rhine 
Westphalia have walked out, claiming that the party is 
aimless and corrupt. 

In a letter, which was also sent to left-wing groups, the 
former Saxon JN chief Oliver Handel claimed that the JN’s 
current national chairman, Sascha Rossmiiller, failed to 
attend a performance by the JN “folk-singer” Jorg Hahnel 
at a national meeting in Sulingen, and instead paid a visit 
to a brothel. The letter also alleged that the JN had allowed 
a Bosnian to join the organisation. 

While the NPD dithers, the REP opted for the ballot-box 
path long ago and seems to have lost on all sides. 

In the European election in June, the REP saw its vote 
slashed by half compared with 1994. Even in its home 
region of Baden-Wiirttemberg the party won only 3.3% of 
the vote. As a result, the REP is wavering over its perfor- 
mance and debate has intensified over the policies and 
future of the party’s leader, Rolf Schlierer, who has been an 
impediment to the organisation for several years and has 
presided over the defection of whole branches into the 
DVU. Any chances that the REP will achieve any sort of 
parliamentary success appear to be confined for the 
moment to Berlin. 

Despite the dismal performances of the extreme right, it 
should not be forgotten that in the run-up to the elections 
the far-right parties made ample use of their opportuni- 
ties to spread their poison, with constant demonstrations, 
and posters and information stalls everywhere. 

The apparent indifference and acceptance by part of the 
population of the spectacle of almost weekly right-wing 
extremist demonstrations in the centre of Berlin and in 
the small towns of Brandenburg can only help anchor 
extremist ideas in the minds of many people, even if their 
acceptance of right-wing slogans does not, for the time 
being, translate into ballot box support. 

This situation could change quickly, especially if the 
warring right-wing parties were to cement tactical elec- 
tion pacts and pull in the total potential of Germany’s 
extreme right-wing vote. 
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Norwegian SS men met with protests 
Report from Monitor in Oslo 
and Tum-balalaika in St Petersburg 


For some years now, former Norwegian SS men have been 
making an annual pilgrimage to Krasnoye Selo outside 
St.Petersburg in Russia where, under the bogus flag of 
peace and reconciliation, they have erected a memorial to 
the war dead of Waffen SS Norwegian Legion. 

In June, thanks to a joint operation by Norwegian and 
Russian comrades in the international network to which 
Searchlight belongs, this year’s commemoration ceremo- 
ny turned into a nightmare for Hitler’s former butchers. 

The ex-SS men, most of them actively linked with the 
notorious and misnamed “Institute for Norwegian 
Occupation History” in Oslo, were tracked from the 
moment they left Norway till they arrived at 
Petersburg’s Hotel Moscow. 

Russian anti-fascists, who had obtained the programme 
for ex-SS men’s tour, organised a hot reception for their 
visit to Krasnoye Selo, handing out leaflets in the town all 
morning and then hiding in the bushes surrounding the 
cemetery outside the Alexander Nevsky church, waiting 
for the former SS men to show up. 

Before long, a small group of Norwegians, led by SS vet- 
eran Eivind Saxlund and accompanied by some Russian 
sympathisers, appeared just in time to meet the seething 
anger of a Red Army war-veteran. 

“Why do we have to be in peace with you?” he shouted 
at them, “you always welcomed us with machine-gun fire 

.. I'm a veteran and I know, with people like you, that no 
peace is possible. If you were forced to come to Krasnoye 
Selo by the Germans, why didn’t you surrender? You never 
did.” 

This outburst, coupled with the arrival of a reporter from 
Izvestia, caused acute embarrassment among the old 
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Nazis. Equally discomfited was Yuri Lebedev, the Russian 
organiser of the commemoration ceremony, who was in a 
state of shock that the press had found out about the 
event. 

When the local priest, Jevgenij Jefimov, started his ser- 
mon, the anti-fascists provided another surprise by 
emerging from their hideout in the bushes, carrying 
posters in Norwegian, Russian and German, and shouting 
“Nazis, Fascists — No, No, No!” 

This gave the Norwegians, who had not expected any 
protests, an even bigger shock, prompting them to try to 
bluff their way out of the whole thing by claiming that the 
Norwegian Legion was not a part of the Waffen-SS and 
that they had believed they were going to fight in Finland 
rather than in Russia. 

Saxlund: and the priest even tried to bless the anti-fas- 
cists. Not everyone present was as beneficent as that. 
While the SS men were frantically denying their Nazi past, 
some of their Russian followers started to scream “Yids! 
Yids!” and other antisemitic abuse at the anti-fascists. 

Others claimed that the protesters did not “look like 
Russians”, and that they were “probably not orthodox 
Christians”, a coded expression for Jews. Cut off from the 
possibility of displaying open antisemitism, the 
Norwegian contingent confined themselves to accusing 
the Russian anti-fascists and their Norwegian associates 
of being “communists”. 

The ceremony had turned into the exact opposite of 
what the SS-veterans were hoping for. Norwegian and 
Russian anti-fascists photographed and video-filmed the 
whole event and now have very good documentary mate- 
rial to present to the public in order to expose the contin- 
uing activities of former SS men in both Norway and 
Russia. 

Their next step will be campaigns in Russia, Norway and 
internationally to get the shameful SS memorial in 
Krasnoye Selo removed. Norwegian organisations have 
already started to send letters of protest to the Russian 
embassy in Oslo. 

As a result of efficient communications and good intelli- 
gence within our international anti-fascist network, the 
Norwegian SS men had their day ruined. Thanks to the 
same internationalism among anti-fascists, they will have 
an even harder time next year. 


LEADING Jewish communal leader was stabbed by 
Az in one of Moscow’s main synagogues last 
onth. Leopold Kaimonovsky, who runs the Jewish 
Cultural Centre, was assaulted in the doorway of his office 
by a 20-year-old supporter of Russian National Unity 
(RNE). 

Kaimonovsky was attacked with a hunting knife and 
received multiple injuries, leaving him in hospital in a 
critical condition. The alleged attacker, Nikita Krivchun, is 
a law student who had the initials RNE tattooed on his 
chest. 

Krivchun was caught by security guards and taken back 
into the synagogue. In the 15 minutes that it took for the 
police to arrive he kept up a torrent of abuse, saying, “We 
will knife you all. We will burn down your synagogues. We 
are not going to let you live here any longer.” 

Russia's Chief Rabbi, Adolf Shayevich, lays the blame 
with the Russian authorities who he says have failed to act 
against a wave of anti-Jewish attacks in Russia. 

This incident is only the latest in a series of attacks on 
Jewish targets which have included bomb blasts outside 
two Moscow Synagogues. 

Antisemitism is a marked feature of Russian political life 
with antisemitic speeches being made in the Duma, most 
shockingly by communist deputies. For several months a 
court in Moscow has been deliberating whether action 
should be taken against the communist legislator General 
Albert Makashov for his use of the word “yid” in his 
speeches. 

This increase in antisemitism has accompanied the cri- 
sis in Russia's economy and anti-Jewish sentiment is 
expressed across the political spectrum. 

In the wake of the latest attack the Moscow authorities 
have ordered increased protection for the capital’s syna- 
gogues. The Russian Orthodox Church has condemned 
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the crime along with a number of other public, religious 
and political organisations. 

Nevertheless, the recent wave of antisemitism has sent 
shockwaves through Russia's Jewish community. Nearly 
8,000 left for Israel in the first three months of 1999 alone, 
more than double the number who left during the same 
period the previous year. - 

Although only one part of the problem, the RNE, which 
was established in 1993, is Russia's largest fascist organi- 
sation. Led by Alexander Barkashov, estimates of its mem- 
bership vary greatly. The Russian news agency RIA- 
Novosti says that including allies and sympathisers the 
RNE'’s support base is between 150,000 and 200,000. 
Journalists estimate actual core membership at around 
10,000. 

There have been official attempts to stifle the RNE’s 
activities.'The Justice Ministry of the Russian Federation 
refused to register the RNE in December 1997 because of 
irregularities with its documentation. In August 1998, the 
RNE was again denied registration as the organisation's 
rules contained provisions that contravened Russian law 
and, according to the Justice Ministry, stir up ethnic strife. 
Nevertheless 22 regional RNE organisations have been 
registered out of the 34 that the party claims to have. In 
some regions there have been instances of cooperation 
between local authorities and RNE members. 

The RNE gives its members physical and military train- 
ing, with some activists spending as much as 45 days a 
year at special centres. The locations of the centres are 
kept secret and changed regularly. 

In March this year the Moscow City Duma passed an 
amendment to the law outlawing nazi symbols, adding 
the RNE's insignia, badges, banners and greeting gesture. 
It is yet to be seen whether this will have an effect on the 
organisation's activities. 
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Fascists battered in Euro-poll 
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THE JUNE European election confirmed the long-term 
results of the split in the FN: the extreme-right has lost 
influence, the Le Pen faction of the Front National (FN) 
won a relative victory over its bitter rivals led by Bruno 
Méegret and the latter’s Mouvement National (MN) has 
virtually disappeared. The good news, however, has been 
tarnished by the electoral success of the anti-Europe 
campaign led by former Interior Minister Charles Pasqua 
and his ally Philippe de Villiers. 

The extreme right’s vote was slashed by one third. In 
1994 the FN took 15% but in this election the combined 
EN-MN vote amounted to only just over 9%. The FN only 
managed to gain five MEPs, half its previous tally. 
Mégret’s movement came away empty-handed and he 
rather ignominiously lost his seat. 

Another far-right outfit, a candidates’ list with the name 
“Less Taxes”, led by the relatively unknown Nicolas 
Minguet, surfaced for the first time. It polled 1.27% aided 
by propaganda published in two papers, the right-wing 
daily Quotidien de Paris and the weekly L’Hebéo, which 
was formerly the far-right paper Minute. 

The FN candidates who will take their seats in the 
European Parliament are essentially the party’s main 
leaders: Le Pen; Charles de Gaulle, a former MEP for 
Chirac’s conservative RPR and then for de Villiers’s 
Movement for France; Jean-Claude Martinez, an MEP 
since 1989; Bruno Gollnisch, the FN’s_ general 
secretary,;and Carl Lang, former deputy to Le Pen. 

For Le Pen, the vote was a triumph over Mégret, even if 
the fratricidal infighting cost the FN itself two-thirds of its 
former vote. 

It is arguable that the FN’s 5.7% tally was won despite, 
rather than because of, the presence of de Gaulle on the 
candidates’ list. Certainly, his adoption as an FN candi- 
date sparked off controversy, not least among extreme- 
right-wing advocates of a French Algeria, who have still 
not forgiven de Gaulle’s late grandfather, the former 
French president, for giving Algeria independence. 

Mégret’s 3.29% vote was also gained despite ructions in 
the MN over the decision to field Le Pen’s eldest daughter, 
Marie Caroline, as a candidate. MN members, it appears, 
wanted a clean break from Le Pen-ism. 

The FN’s vote took a battering. In none of the French 
départements was it able to score more than 10% but the 
party did beat the hated MN in every constituency, except 
Marseille and the island of Mayotte in the Indian Ocean. 

The FN’s best scores were gained in those regions bear- 
ing the scars of deindustrialisation — the North, eastern 
France and the Mediterranean periphery. Mégret's vote 
was more concentrated in the south but he did pick up 
relatively good votes in Alsace and in suburban Paris. 
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In the four cities - Toulon, Orange, Marignane and 
Vitrolles — won by the FN in local elections three years 
ago, honours between the warring factions were even. 
The EN beat the MN in Orange and Toulon but lost to the 
MN in Marignane and Vitrolles. 

The bigger cities of the south produced interesting 
results. In Marseille, long regarded as an FN stronghold 
and where Mégret has been touting himself as a poten- 
tial mayor, the MN took 8.41% compared with the FN’s 
9.19%. In Toulon, the stronghold of Jean Marie 
Chevallier, an old leading FN activist who has broken 
with Le Pen, both the FN and the MN were wiped out by 
the Pasqua-de Villiers alliance, which scooped up 20% of 
the vote. 

One name that cropped up on the Pasqua-de Villiers list 
was that of the former prefect for the region, Marchiani, 
an extremely right-wing politician who has thrown his 
hat into the ring for mayoral elections in Toulon with a 
good chance of being elected. 

The biggest surprise of the election was the success of 
the Pasqua-de Villiers list which, with 13.09%, bettered 
the RPR and won 13 seats in Strasbourg. This list is very 
markedly right-wing because of Pasqua’s pact with de 
Villiers’s Movement for France, which has big support in 
the Catholic west of France, and because of its loudly 
anti-Europe, nationalist policies. 

It is also evident that the Pasqua-de Villiers list secured 
the backing of a chunk of the far-right vote. In the 
Mediterranean periphery its vote increased while that of 
the FN and MN diminished. It is difficult nevertheless to 
classify the Pasqua-de Villiers bloc as completely extreme 
right because, even if there are some extreme-rightists 
present in the entourages of both Pasqua and de Villiers, 
the bloc’s own origins are in Gaullism and not that of col- 
laborationist Pétainism. At the same time local tactical 
alliances with the extreme right remain possible, as in the 
Var region where the Pasqua-de Villiers bloc fought a by- 
election with the support of the MN. 

For the MN the election was an utter catastrophe. 
Mégret’s party now has to find more than £700,000 this 
month to balance its campaign accounts. If it fails, a 
number of MN leaders, including Mégret himself, will be 
declared ineligible to stand in future elections, most cru- 
cially the 2001 municipal contest. 

Inside the MN, Mégret’s strategy is now under scrutiny 
and some members are considering a return to the FN. 
The crisis is so deep that the MN will survive beyond the 
end of the summer. While Mégret forecasts that he will 
take more than 20% of the vote in the next municipal 
elections, he made exactly the same prediction for the 
European elections, and was proved way off the mark. 
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parties in the 1998 general election 

was almost 53,000: 20,000 for the 
Sweden Democrats (SD), 25,000 for the 
New Party (NP) and 8,000 for New 
Democracy (NyD). Including local par- 
ties with a populist or anti-immigration 
agenda, the extreme right attracted 
almost 100,000 votes. 

Sweden's fascist scene is divided — as in 
other countries — between those clothing 
themselves in electoral garb and the 
hard-core, openly nazi, elements who 
prefer the baseball bat and the bomb to 
the ballot box. 


To total vote cast for extreme-right oa) 


The “parliamentary” right 


Sweden Democrats 
Following the elections, the Sweden 
Democrats (SD) is the only surviving 
xenophobic party with a national organi- 
sation and the potential to expand. 

Although it won fewer votes than 
expected, the party made local break- 
throughs and emerged as the third largest 
party outside parliament. The SD gained 
eight seats on local councils. Careful to 
hide its antisemitism, the party linked up 
with French Front National leader Jean- 
Marie Le Pen’s “Euro-Nat” set-up in 1998. 

Party boss Mikael Jansson is a shrewd 
political organiser with a background in 
the mainstream Centre Party who has 
spent much time altering the public pro- 


file of the party. One of his first actions as 7” 
leader was to ban political uniforms at i 
public meetings, pushing the most noto- : 
rious and well-known nazi activists to the - 
sidelines. 


New Democracy 


Founded by the millionaire Ian 
Wachtmeister and record producer Bert 
Karlsson, New Democracy (NyD) was torn 
apart by internal strife after its big success 
in the 1991 elections. Since then, the 
party has had several leaders while mem- 
bership has diminished to the extent that 
it is virtually defunct. 


The New Party (DNP) was an attempt by 
Ian Wachtmeister, who broke away from 
the NyD in 1994, to make a comeback in 
last year’s election. 

The DNP played the race card and two 
of its candidates were picked from the 
anti-immigrant Society for National and 
International Development, which is 
largely composed of right-wing acade- 
mics. Despite a nationwide campaign, the 
election effort flopped. 
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The Welfare of Scania 


Formed in 1997, the Welfare of Scania 
(SV) is a bloc of 13 local parties and 
groups in the deep south of Sweden. 
Successfully exploiting dissatisfaction 
with the established parties, which they 
describe as corrupt and treacherous, 
some SV parties have won seats in recent 
elections. Anti-immigration plays an 
important part in SV’s populist message. 
Last year, the SV won 47 council seats. 


The nazis 


Interest in the nazi movement has 
focused on the ongoing factional warfare 
inside the White Power hate music 
industry. The main contestants are the 
Nordland music empire, inspired by the 
imprisoned US killer David Lane and the 
defunct terrorist organisation The Order, 
on the one hand, and Ragnarock 
Records, associated with the British ter- 
rorist group Combat 18, on the other. 
The feuding is not so much over political 
issues as over control of the funds gener- 
ated by the industry. Since 1998, hostili- 
ties have diminished. 


Nordland 


Nordland, run by Peter Melander, devel- 
oped out of the skinhead scene around 
the terrorist Storm Network in the early 
1990s. Based in Linképing, Nordland pub- 
lishes a glossy colour magazine of the 
same name although recently it seems to 
have fallen on hard times. 
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